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CAN HE? 


“Now pull him over the Falls, and see if he can reach the Point again.” 
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THE NINETY-CENT DOLLAR. 

YWWHE practical result of the silver agita- 

tion is felt by those who live by wages 
in the most instructive manner. The re- 
fusal to receive the silver dollar for more 
than ninety or ninety-two cents is a fact 
which is exceedingly disagreeable to them. 
It is promptly disposed of by the advocates 
of remonetization by the assertion that to 
make silver a universal legal tender will in- 
stantly equalize it with gold. This asser- 
tion is frequently made, but no one has 
attempted to prove it. Senator THURMAN 
asserts it, but he offers no evidence, because 
it can not be found. That there might be 
an advance in its relative value if it were 
made a general legal tender is very possible, 
but that advance would be uncertain and 
fluctuating, and its greater cheapness would 
steadily drive gold away. The illusion of 
the assertion—and this is in many quarters 
the intention—is that making the silver 
dollar legally equal to gold would make it 
really equal, that is to say, that it would 
buy as much as the gold. 

This is undoubtedly the view of many a 
laboring-man who is too busy to attend to 
the details of the discussion. Here are 
plenty of silver dollars, he argues, which 
the banks and the traders, the grocer and 
the butcher, avoid. If they were compelled 
to take them, they would buy as much bread 
and meat as any other money. This is the 
mistake, and if this could be clearly appre- 
hended by those who are most interested, 
the feeling of industrious and intelligent 
labor in regard to this question would be 
the same as that of capital. When we were 
in the midst of war, and had no other cireu- 
lating medium than paper, which was merely 
a promise to pay a dollar at some undeter- 
mined future time, prices advanced enor- 
mously because commodities were to be 
paid for in the paper promises, whose re- 
demption was very uncertain. The high 
prices showed the value of the paper as es- 
timated in the recognized gold standard of 
the world. It will be so in its degree with 
silver. The dealer of every kind will ad- 
vance his price so as to cover the variation 
in the value of silver from that of the rec- 
ognized standard. 

It is true that labor is paid for like bread 
and meat, and will at last adjust itself to 
the standard. But it is always the last to 
feel the advance, and as the fluctuation of 
value in silver will be incessant, labor will 
be at constant disadvantage. This disad- 
vantage wili be manifold. It is not only 
that the wages of labor will not rise as rap- 
idly as prices, but that the opportunities of 
labor will be curtailed and destroyed. La- 
bor depends upon general enterprise and ac- 
tivity. These, in turn, depend upon capital, 
and capital will not show itself without 
confidence. Confidence is the one thing in- 
dispensable to a renewal of industry and to 
general business activity, but confidence is 
impossible so long as the value of a dollar 
of Jegal tender is undetermined and liable 
to be changed any day by an act of Con- 
gress. And, once more, if it were true that 
the BLAND bill would make silver equal with 
gold, what would be the meaning of the agi- 
tation ? The remonetization of silver is de- 
manded by those who cry for “cheap mon- 
ey.” Ifit is to be worth as much as gold, 
how could it pay debts more readily than 
gold? The fact that there would be a cer- 
tain amount of actual silver dollars to add 
to the gold and greenbacks would not avail, 
because they could not be procured any 
more readily, and they are not needed for 
currency. In whatever way, therefore, the 
question is. viewed, it is plain that the in- 
terest of the laboring-man requires a stable 
dollar, and an end of the agitation that in- 
sists upon a shifting dollar, and which de- 
clares that in some mysterious way the in- 
terests of a man who receives wages are 
different from those of the rest of the com- 
munity. 





THE BOSTON CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


THE interest in the question of the re-ap- 
pointment of the Collector of the port of 
Boston does not arise from the importance 
of the position, but from the fact that the 
result will be regarded as illustrative of the 
attitude of the Administration upon the gen- 
eral subject of reform in the civil service. 
It is this consideration which engages the 
attention of journals and observers in other 
States. The present Collector is the repre- 
sentative of a system, and it is for that rea- 
son that his name is drawn into the discus- 
sion. The important question is, Does the 
Administration approve the system that he 
represents, or—for we do not doubt the Pres- 
ident’s conviction or purpose—is it supposed 
that the re-appointment of the Collector is 
compatible with reform of the system of the 
civil service? It is understood that the 
Collector’s official term will expire about 
the 1st of April, and either he or a successor 
must then be nominated. 

It is urged on his behalf that he is one of 
the best Collectors that the service has ever 
had in Boston, that his personal character 
and his official efficiency are not disputed, 
that his retention is asked by multitudes of 
leading commercial houses, that he is will- 
ing to conform to the wishes of the Admin- 
istration in regard to political interfer- 
ence, and that the cardinal principle of a 
sound civil service system is that good offi- 
cers shall be continued. These are all ex- 
cellent things, and it is well if they can be 
truthfully urged in this case. We certainly 
do not question either the Collector’s per- 
sonal character or his technical official ef- 
ficiency. But let us look at the other side. 
The Administration proposes to correct 
abuses in the civil service system, the chief 
of which is its prostitution to political ends 
of reward and punishment, leading inevita- 
bly to the activity of office-holders in poli- 
tics, and consequent interference with the 
freedom of elections. Now the Administra- 
tion can not strike at this evil directly. It 
ean reach it only through the heads of vari- 
ous chief offices, in whom the power of ap- 
pointment to all the subordinate places is 
practically vested. For instance, in New 
York the President nominates the Collector, 
but the Collector has virtually the power 
of appointment and removal of a thousand 
subordinates. The same thing is true in 
Boston, where the number of subordinates 
is smaller. If, therefore, the Administra- 
tion would secure the reform which it con- 
templates, it can do it, under existing laws, 
in one way only, and that is by appointing 
to these chief positions persons whom it can 
trust implicitly to take care that the abuse 
of minor appointment for political and party 
and personal reasons shall cease. 

Is the present Collector of Boston such 
a person? He is especially a politician, 
whose talent for the management of cau- 
cuses and conventions, and for all the in- 
tricacies of partisan action, is conceded. 
He has rendered great services of this kind 
—and we have no reason to suppose that 
they were illicit services—to many conspic- 
uous public men in Massachusetts who lived 
in doubtful districts and who found them- 
selves in difficulties. He believes undoubt- 
edly in what is known as the spoils system 
as the reasonable and proper system of the 
civil service. But the President does not, 
and desires a different principle of adminis- 
tration. The Collector acquiesces. He re- 
signs the chairmanship of the State Com- 
mittee, and his subordinates are not made 
delegates to the State Convention. If that 
alone is reform, reform is apparently accom- 
plished. But the Boston Daily Advertiser 
describes the situation in terms which to us 
in New York have a singularly familiar 
sound, Speaking of the Custom-honse un- 
der the present Collector before the inau- 
guration of President HAYEs, it says: 

“Through all these contests the political power of 
the Custom-house, with the ruling influences in and 
around it, has been true to the special interest through 
which it was originally installed. Its agents and em- 
issaries have been omnipresent. Every contest in the 
interest of political reform has been forced to take ac- 
count at the start of the influences, more or less pow- 
erful, which the Collector and his friends could bring 
to bear against it. The strong position which the Re- 
publicans in Massachusetts hold to-day was gained 
without their sympathy, or against their steady and 
persistent opposition. Such usefulness as the Repub- 
lican party in this State has had on the aside of public 
honesty, the influence it was able to exert at the Na- 
tional Convention, the service it has rendered in up- 
holding and strengthening the hands of the President 
during the first difficult year of his administration, 
have all been secured in spite of the lnakewarmness or 
the open hostility of the Collector and his band of 
supporters; and they are, one and all, to be credited 
to the signal failure of the attempt to control the State 
organization through a cabal of which the Custom- 
house was to be the central rallying-point. 

“*We are not now speaking at random about these 
old contests; they were too close and too serious to be 
so soon forgotten. Early in the last Administration 
the spirit of reform was beginning to assert itself 
throughout the country, and especially in Massachu- 
setts. The present Collector was appointed becanse 
his political tastes and associations were opposed to it. 
With his views concerning it, it was perfectly right 
that he should oppose it by all the means in his reach ; 
and he did so openly, constantly, and without a thought 
of disguise until the day when the election of Presi- 











dent Hayes was announced by the authority of Con- 
gress. Since then, it is said, there has been a change; 
but it is too recent, and the motive for it is too obvi- 
ous, to inspire confidence.” 

A real reform in the civil service is not 
to be carried by those who acquiesce in the 
views of their superiors, but by those who 
believe in it as SUMNER believed in oppos- 
ing slavery, and ANDREW in prosecuting the 
war. It can not be accomplished without 
a strenuous contest. It can not be begun 
even by those who do not believe in it heart- 
ily. If the Administration means to change 
the old system in Boston, it must intrust 
the task to some one who is as thoroughly 
persuaded of its wisdom and necessity as 
the present Collector has always been con- 
vinced of those of the old system—some one 
who has no reason to fear and no wish to 
favor the interests of partisan chiefs. If it 
believes the present Collector to be that 
person, to be a hearty, courageous, saga- 
cious, and inflexible opponent of the old 
system, sincerely persuaded that the Cus- 
tom-house ought to be divorced from poli- 
tics, and resolved to make his appointments 
and removals so as to secure that divorce ; 
if it believes that his retention would not 
only secure this result, but convince the sub- 
ordinate officers of the Custom-house and 
the reform sentiment of Massachusetts that 
a genuine change of system is to be made— 
then it is a faith that has not been seen 
even in Israel, and which is the peculiar 
property of the Administration. 








THE JAILS. 


THE Superintendent of State-prisons 
thinks that there should be another prison 
erected. This is not surprising, since the 
county jails are schools of vice and crime. 
It is more than thirty years since Governor 
SEWARD called attention to their condition. 
Petitions asking that they may be discontin- 
ued as places of punishment for convicted 
criminals are now before the Legislature. 
Is the subject not worthy the attention of 
legislators? Is it not worthy the most care- 
ful consideration of some member who will 
make it an especial inquiry, or at least give 
heed to those who have studied it? One 
of the enormities of the present system is 
the use of the county jails as places of de- 
tention for witnesses. Recent facts in Rich- 
mond County vividly illustrate the opera- 
tion of this law, and we give them as they 
were published in the Richmond County Sen- 
tinel two weeks ago: 

“A CASE OF HARDSHIP. 

“Some time in November last a woman named Mrs. 
Brvnaav, who resides in New York, and makes a liv- 
ing by peddling articles of ladies’ apparel, was passing 
through a piece of woods near Concord, when she was 
assailed by three or four men, robbed of some $15, and 
outraged. 

“She gave information of the occurrence at the Po- 
lice Station at Stapleton, whereupon the police, guided 
by her description, arrested several persons, whom the 
woman identified at the time as her assailants. 

“These parties were some of them committed to 
jail, and others were held in bail to await the action 
of the Grand Jury. The woman who had been mal- 
treated and robbed was unable to furnish bail for her 
appearance as a witness against the accused parties, 
and she was therefore committed to the county jail 
to be kept in custody until the Grand Jury should meet. 

“She remained incarcerated from last November un- 
til the beginning of this week, her condition differing 
but little, if any, from that of the common prisoners. 

“When, on Monday or Tuesday last, she was brought 
before the Grand Jury to testify as to the assault, her 
evidence was insufficient to warrant the finding of an 
indictment against the prisoners, and they were dis- 
charged, as was also the witness, who had been the 
victim of a brutal crime in the first place, and a pris- 
oner for two or three months in consequence of it. 

“There is a belief in the minds of al! who know the 
circumstances of the case that the woman did not tell 
all she knew to the Grand Jury; that she did not de- 
sire to have her assailants indicted—and for a very sig- 
nificant reason. If an indictment had been found, the 
indicted parties would in all probability not be brought 
to trial before next June, and the woman feared that 
she would be still held in jail as a witness until that 
time, unless she could furnish bail. 

“It will be readily conceived by any intelligent per- 
son what an obstacle to the procurement of evidence 
in criminal cases will be caused by the dread of wit- 
nesses to undergo such hardship.” 

Such a story is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion. A defenseless woman is robbed and 
outraged. She is at once immured in the 
cell of a wretched county jail as if she were 
a convicted criminal. She is kept there for 
two months, and when she is brought to 
testify, she declines to tell enough to war- 
rant an indictment lest she should be im- 
prisoned like a criminal for five months 
more, and the rascals consequently go free. 
There is nothing at once more ridiculous 
and revolting than this tale in the stories 
of English jails and criminal law a cen- 
tury and a half ago. The fault, so far as 
there is fault, is not that of the sheriff who 
keeps the jail, nor of the justice who com- 
mits. The law makes the sheriff the keep- 
er of the jail, and designates three classes 
of prisoners—those detained for trial, those 
under sentence, and those held on civil 
process for contempt or as witnesses. It 
directs that there shall be a sufficient num- 
ber of rooms for the separate confinement 
of each class. But that in any jail this pro- 
vision is not made, and that the victims of 
crime are treated like criminals, is the fault 








of the county authorities. It is their duty 
to see that there are proper, comfortable 
and separate quarters for those who are de. 
tained as witnesses, and if they fail to do it 
they should feel the censure of local opinion, 

This abuse would be corrected if the coun. 
ty jails, as the petitions before the Legisla- 
ture pray, should cease to be used as places 
of punishment. They should be houses of 
detention only, and it should be made im- 
possible to incarcerate a person for six 
months as a witness. Meanwhile this inci- 
dent in Richmond County is but one of a 
thousand which show the opportunities on 
every hand of investigation and reform, 
Civilization is a work which is always do- 
ing and never done. 





THE POPE. 


WE remember when the old priest who 
has just died in the Vatican, and whose re. 
cent career had been a prolonged protest 
against the advance of civilization and hu- 
man development, was hailed as the libera- 
tor of nations and the hope of Italy. We 
have seen crowds reverently kneeling as he 
passed through the streets of Rome, blessing 
and blessed; and on a stormy New-Year’s 
morning a vast multitude stood around the 
Quirinal Palace, and sang with fervent ex- 
ultation the hymn of the Pope as if it had 
been that of the Nativity. He lived then 
in the Quirinal. The Vatican, associated 
with the sullen glooms of GREGORY the Six- 
teenth, he left unoccupied, and his residence 
at the pleasant palace on the Quirinal Hill 
was eagerly interpreted as an indication of 


.his hearty departure from the old and dark 


ways of the papacy. It was a generous and 
beautiful enthusiasm that he excited in the 
warm heart of Italy. Those days of illimit- 
able hope are fondly remembered by patri- 
otic Italians who have not hoped since. The 
reaction was complete, and the disappoint- 
ment unspeakable. 

The long reign of Prvs has been full of 
events. It will be always memorable for 
the great victory of Italy in ending the 
temporal power of the papacy, and for the 
great triumph of the Jesuit influence in the 
Church in proclaiming papal infallibility. 
There is probably no human position in 
which individual tastes and wishes count 
for so little as that of head of the Church, 
except when there is the genius of a HI1- 
DEBRAND or the circumstances of a JULIUS. 
The late Pope seemed to be always person- 
ally a mild and humane man. His face 
upon his accession was sweet and winning, 
and his personal expression was exceeding- 
ly attractive. A natural grace and simple 
dignity gave great effect to the solemn func- 
tions in which he took part, and he was 
unquestionably widely and deeply loved by 
the people of the country. In the midst of 
the melancholy disappointment of his pon- 
tificate it is impossible not to regard him 
with sympathy and pity as a man constrain- 
ed by contrary forces, and compelled to do 
what his heart did not desire. It will be 
long before the accession of a new Pope can 
excite any degree of the enthusiasm and 
expectation that saluted the coronation of 
Pivs, and it is probable that the tiara will 
pass from the dead to the living head with- 
out a throb of public feeling, and with gen- 
eral unconcern. 





WHO PAY INCOME TAXES? 


A MOTION in the House of Representa- 
tives to instruct the Committee of Ways 
and Means to report a bill for an income 
tax received nearly a two-thirds vote. This 
is significant of the feeling of the House, 
and may be regarded by the committee as 
an instruction, especially if it is inclined to 
the measure. A canvass of the committee 
makes this probable, so that the proposal 
of a renewed income tax may be offered at 
anytime. Its position on the order of busi- 
ness, however, would be such that its pas- 
sage could hardly be secured. But the im- 
portant fact is the very large majority 
which the proposition obtained. The vote 
was 165 yeas against 88 nays. A scrutiny 
of the details of the vote shows that the 
chief support of the motion came from the 
West and the South, where the strength of 
the silver movement lies. It can not be 
doubted that the subject will be renewed 
until it is decisively settled. ; 

Mr. M‘Manon, of Ohio, stated in his res- 
olution of instruction to the committee that 
“in the present condition of public distress 
it is important that the wealthy of the 
country should bear a fair proportion of the 
burdens of taxation.” It would not be an 
easy task to show that they do not bear a 
fair proportion of those burdens now, and it 
would not be at all difficult to prove that 
the Constitution of the United States makes 
no discrimination among classes of citizens: 
The attempt to stigmatize those who are 
successful in the contest in which all are 
engaged is a demagogism which is coming 
more and more into vogue. There 18 2? 
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reason to suppose that the American citizen 
who succeeds in his honest business, what- 
ever it may be, is less*respectable or useful 
than the one who fails, and the effort to 
create prejudice against such persons as a 
cruel class is simply anarchical. If there is 
to be a school of politicians in this country 
who propose to stimulate and exasperate 
the hostility of labor against capital, as if 
they were natural enemies, there will be a 
constant agitation and mutual distrust, from 
which honest industry in every department 
will be the first and the greatest ‘sufferer. 
The talk of Mr. VOORHEES, in his silver 
speech, Was as unworthy an intelligent and 
patriotic American as his conduct during 


> war. + 

“a supposition that the burden of an in- 
come tax would fall most heavily upon - the 
wealthy” is an error. They can evade it in 
a thousand ways. It falls mainly upon the 
honest receivers of fixed incomes. They 
can not disguise or conceal, and they must 
pay. Then, as we have already pointed out, 
the essentially inquisitorial nature of the 
tax is a premium upon perjury, and pro- 
duces a sense of outrage which is fatal to 
the authority of alllaw. With unreflecting 
persons the convincing argument for the tax 
doubtless is that it relieves the poor and 
troubles only the rich. But not only is this 
a mistake in point of fact, but nothing is 
more clearly settled than that the producer 
finally pays the taxes. It is the laboring- 
man, the wage-receiving class, that ulti- 
mately pays, and the wise lawgiver, there- 
fore, does not look out to discover upon 
what class he may throw the burden, but 
upon what principle taxation may be most 
equably distributed. If it can be shown 
that this result is most certainly secured by 
an income tax, the proposition will have a 
more intelligent support than now seems 
probable. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Tue situation in the East changes rapid- 
ly and in the most startling manner. The 
advance of the Russians toward Constanti- 
nople, if it is by understanding with the 
Turks, is an event of the utmost importance, 
because it would lead, if unopposed, to a mod- 
itication of the map of Europe for which Eu- 
rope can hardly be supposed to be ready. 
The excitement in England is the natural 
result of the appeal to the prejudice of John 
Bull which has been the main reliance of 
the Turkish party. Mr. BRIGHT said at 
Birmingham that there is in England a 
“malignant jealousy of Russia,” which has 
existed for forty years. LECKY, also, in his 
late history of the eighteenth century in 
England, speaks of the English hatred of 
foreigners as remarkable. That the mob of 
London should break Mr. GLADSTONE’S win- 
dows is doubtless an event to which Lord 
BEACONSFIELD resigns himself. But, for all 
that, Mr. GLADSTONE and JOHN BRIGHT, 
rather than DISRAELI, speak for the true 
England. The Abolitionists used to be 
mobbed in this country, but America was 
in the Abolition meeting. 

We are still disposed to think that Russia 
will not provoke a general war. An actual 
occupation of Constantinople would appar- 
ently arouse all Europe, and the war would 
not be fought on the shores of the Helles- 
pont. Nothing in history is more striking 
than the patience of Russia in the prosecu- 
tion of her traditional policy of pushing 
southward. It is a natural, an inevitable 
policy. Spain, France, Italy, Austria, and 
England all have an entrance into the Med- 
iterranean, and all maintain themselves 
there without necessarily exciting mutual 
hostility. Russia at Constantinople does 
not threaten England more than France at 
Toulon threatens her, or Italy with her fleet 
at all her harbors. But it is not reason 
which will determine the question. The 
prospect is very dark if Russia should actu- 
ally hold Constantinople, yet her diplomacy 
18 SO cool and shrewd that we look to see 
her extricate herself and Europe from the 
very delicate situation. Shé will press the 
Conference, unless events should be such 
that hostilities should at once begin. And 
if the Conference should meet, the diplo- 
hiatic genius of Russia would probably be 
equal to the occasion. 

The great fault of the BEACONSFIELD 
management of the situation during the 
war has been its vacillation and obscurity. 
It has been the management of a man who 
Wants to fight and awaits a plausible pre- 
‘ext, and therefore declines to say what he 
means. The government has declared that 
it would be neutral until “ British interests” 
Were touched, but it has carefully forborne 
to define the phrase, and has busily excited 
the national prejudices and passions. How 
British interests were bound up with the 
Turkish oppressions of subject Christians it 
has not explained. On what ground En- 
gland declined to join Russia in demand- 
Ing adequate guarantees for their pro- 
tection has never satisfactorily appeared. 





The position of England would have been 
very much better if the Liberal policy had 
guided her councils last year. For the war 
which that policy would have prevented 
would not only have disposed of Russian 
rights sure to accrue from war, but would 
have stayed the mortal blow which Turkey 
has now received. In case of the worst, 
although Mr. Forster has withdrawn his 
amendment, and the Liberal party do not 
formally oppose the present action of the 
government, there is a deep and angry feel- 
ing upon the part of full half the country 
that the possible catastrophe of war is due 
to the perverse folly of the government. 





EXECUTIVE INTERFERENCE 
WITH LEGISLATION. 


It is curious that many of those who cor- 
dially approve and sustain the President in 
his desire to protect the Executive authori- 
ty from the unwarrantable interference of 
Congress are nevertheless anxious that he 
should exert some direct and positive influ- 
ence upon Congressional action. No at- 
tempt could be more ill advised. There is 
nothing that the country would so surely 
and sharply resent as any open and direct 
interference of the Executive power with 
legislation, and one of the cardinal objects 
of a thorough reform of the civil service is 
the separation between the two branches of 
the government which the Constitution pre- 
scribes and which the President seeks. The 
nature of party and parliamentary govern- 
ment is such that enormous corruption in- 
stantly follows the effort of the Executive 
to affect legislation. It produces the most 
appalling abuses of patronage, and the story 
can be fully read in the administrations of 
WALPOLE and of BUTE. 

The Constitution defines the kind of in- 
fluence that the President may bring to 
bear upon Congress. He may communicate 
his views and his recommendations. But 
if under this authority he should send in 
message after message at various stages of 
the Congressional debates upon vita] ques- 
tions, so as practically to take part in the 
discussions, his conduct would be justly 
held to be virtually a violation of the Con- 
stitution, which makes him a part of the 
legislature only under certain conditions. 
If he could send messages in this manner 
during a debate, under the plea of recom- 
mending measures, he could also attend in 
person to make them verbally. Would that 
be tolerated? With the immense patronage 
at his command to reward and punish, his 
participation in debate would not be per- 
mitted for a moment. 

But it is said that without transcending 
the obvious proprieties of his position, or 
the just constitutional limits, he could ex- 
ert an influence upon legislation. In a very 
limited way this is true. To intimate and 
confidential political friends he might rep- 
resent the urgency of a question, and in- 
dicate his earnest interest in a particular 
settlement. But even this is a position 
not without danger. Under the present 
usages of administration it is hardly pos- 
sible that the complete independence of 
either side would be preserved, and the ad- 
vantage that might be assumed to be some- 
times gained by such expressions would be 
imperceptible when compared with the 
abuses and evils that would surely follow. 
Moreover, the convictions of a President 
upon any really vital question are always 
known. He owes his election to the fact 
that he represents certain opinions. In the 
present case the President in his annual 
Message has stated his general position upon 
the financial question. He is surrounded 
by a cabinet whose views are equally known. 
It would be a great and dangerous error if 
he should now take an active part in the 
agitation. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. Grsson, of Erie, Pennsylvania, has given 
$80,000 to the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church, to be devoted to 
the publication and free distribution of the 
Scriptures in Palestine and Egypt, in Arabic, 
Coptic, or other languages that may be required. 

—The Rev. Toomas WYNNE EDWARDS, re- 
cently deceased, pulled stroke in the first eight- 
oared race ever rowed at Oxford. He was prob- 
ably the oldest frecholder in England, having 
held his estate for eighty-one years and nine 
months. He was also one of the oldest bene- 
ficed clergymen in England. The race in which 
he participated as a student of Jesus College 
was rowed in 1815. It was not till 1826 that 
rowing was instituted at Cambridge, and not till 
three years later did the two universities come 
together in the first of their long series of races. 

—Saith Epmunp Yates: ‘I have seen many 
services for the illustrious dead, but none more 
imposing than that for Victor EMANUEL at the 
Madeleine last Thursday. The whole interior 
was hung with black, silver-star spangled. From 
the dome hung a gigantic crown, whence enor- 
mous scarfs descended over the catafalque. All 
the windows were closed by these mourning 
draperies, and the faint light of the candelabra 
only served to make the gloom of the black-tap- 
estried immensity apparent. The opening mu- 
sic was, however, singularly inappropriate. First 
was played ScHUBERT’S ‘Serenade,’ so achingly 





full of life and love longings, and then a cheer- 
ful pastorale. The auditors were almost ex- 
pecting a tarantelle to follow, when some grand 
music effaced the disastrous effect of the open- 
ing. DELLE SEpie sang with exquisite method, 
though very insufficient volume of voice; but 
PANDOLFINI'S masterly declamation left nothing 
to be desired.”’ 

~The announcement that the well-known 
book firm of James R. Oscoop & Co. has been 
dissolved by mutual consent, and that a new 
one has been formed under the name of Hoven- 
TON, Oscoop, & Co., is of more than ordinary 
interest to the literary world of America. The 
traditions of the old house of TickNor & FreLps 
still lingered in the firm of which Mr. BensaMIN 
H. TicKNor was a member; and with his retire- 
ment and envry into new pursuits the line of lit- 
erary descent becomes extinct. The new firm 
consists of Messrs. Henry O. Hovenuton, JAMES 
R. Oscoop, and Grorce H. Mirriin. Mr. Os- 
GooD is well known as a gentleman of culture, 
refinement, and geniality. He brings into the 
new association a large experience in publishing, 
a wide acquaintance with the authors of Amer- 
ica and England, business sagacity of no com- 
mon order, a spirit of untiring enterprise, and a 
deserved reputation for fairness and liberality, 
Mr. HouGcHTon has for many years been at tlie 
head of the well-known Riverside Press, cele- 
brated all over the country far the correctness, 
beauty, and elegance of the work performed un- 
der his superintendence. Mr. MIFFLIN, the jun- 
ior partner, is a son of Dr. Mire.in, of Boston. 
The new firm has the best wishes and congratu- 
lations of their fellow-publishers throughout the 
country. 

—The late Chief Justice Case was fond of 
his little joke. Some years ago, in speaking her 
mind to the Chief Dalia tee. Myra CLARK 
GAINES (who is twice as old as she looks) told 
him that she should plead before the bar until 
she was one hundred and fifty years old. ‘And 
to think, madam, that this is to be kept up one 
hundred and twenty-five years longer,’’ said the 
Chief Justice, as he bowed to the active widow. 

—Brooklyn has lost an old and highly respect- 
ed citizen by the death of Captain Mort BepELt, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He was 
born at Hempstead, Long Island, in 1794, his 
father being General BepeLt, who took part in 
the Revolutionary war. The deceased in early 
life was captain of a vessel plying between Nor- 
folk and New York, and subsequently carried 
on business as a commission merchant in this 
city, in South Street, where he amassed a for- 
tune. One of his danghters married Mr. A. A. 
Low, of Brooklyn. He has been a member for 
many years of Grace Church on the Heights. 

—A correspondent very kindly calls our at- 
tention to an error in date which crept into a 
“personal” anent the Gentleman’s Magazine. He 
writes: ‘‘ You say it was started in 1740, by Ep- 
warRDCave. The fact is it was started in 1731, by 
SyLvanus URBAN.” Weconfess the oversight as 
to date, but maintain the correctness of the rest 
of our statement. The Gentleman’s Magazine was 
started in 1731 by Epwarp Cave, who employ- 
ed as editor SyLvanus URBAN, a gentleman of 
fine abilities and culture, who has proved to be 
a very METHUSELAH Of editors. Generations of 
publishers have gone the way of all men, and 
crumbled into dust; but 8. U. still edits the 
Gentleman’s, as any one may see by consulting 
the title-page. He is now, in his one-hundred- 
and-seventy-first year, a well-preserved speci- 
men of the “fine old English gentleman, all of 
the olden time,”’ and is still as clear in intellect, 
as sound in judgment, as vivacious in writing, 
as when, at the age of thirty, he entered upon 
his long and successful career; and we have no 
doubt that Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvs, the pres- 
ent publishers, will pass him on to their success- 
ors. He may prove to be the “last man” of 
CAMPBELL’s poetic vision. 

—GARIBALDI is reported to have written to 
King Humpert, begging him to follow in the 
steps of his father, and make his country happy. 

—Mr. JoHN Russe. Youne, who is travelling 
with General GRANT, says that when the party 
were in Naples they went to a dingy old muse- 
um, which failed to interest them. The guide 
said, ‘This is the picture of Mr. So-and-so, 
who generously gave his museum to Naples.” 
‘* Well,’’ said General GRANT, in an aside tone, 
‘*if I had a museum like this, I would give it to 
Naples or whoever would take it.” 

—A few days ago, in Albany, Judge WALLACE 
had before him in the United States Court a 
poor woman who was arraigned for selling liq- 
uor without a license. It was evident to all in 
court that she was poor. Her clothing was of 
the thinnest and scantiest description, and she 
confessed to the truth of the charge under the 
plea of poverty and a desire to keep out of the 
poor-house by the profits upon the few sales she 
made. To fine her was to send her to prison. 
It was a hard case, and the heart of the judge 
rebelled against such a disposition of the poor 
woman. Finally, he straightened up in his seat 
as an idea strack him, and quickly said, ‘‘I fine 
you fifty dollars; now let them collect it if they 
can; you go home.” 

—In 1862, during the rebellion, the late Bishop 
Domenec, of Pittsburgh, was, at the instance of 
the late Archbishop HuGues, sent by the Fed- 
eral government to Madrid, where he was large- 
ly instrumental in preventing the recognition of 
the Confederate States as a belligerent by the 
Spanish government. 

—Dr. Dorner, of Berlin, the greatest living 
theologian of Germany, has published in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie an appreciative 
review of Dr. ScHAFF’s Creeds of Christendom, 
recently published by Harper & Brotuers. 
In the course of his article he remarks: ‘‘ Es ist 
ein sehr dankenswerthes theologisches Werk,— 
dabei auch dusserlich trefflich ausgestattet von 
der hochangesehenen Firma HarPgeR,—was uns 
hier aus der neuen Welt geboten wird, ein Werk, 
dessen Conception schon ein grosser Gedanke 
ist, der nicht gewdhnlichen Muth und Unter- 
nehmungsgeist voraussetzt, wihrend zum Ge- 
lingen desselben ausgebreitete Studien, giinstige, 
die —— allseitig zugiinglich machende ius- 
sere Verhaltnisse, und ein warmes Herz fiir die 
Einheit der Kirche Christi auf Erden, die trotz 
so vieler Spaltungen doch noch nicht zerissen 
ist. Das Werk ist auch in der That so beschaf- 
fen, dass es eine fiihlbare Liicke in der theolog- 
ischen Literatur iberhaupt, so gut als es irgend 
von einem ersten Wurf erwartet werden kann, 
ausfiillt.....Ich schliesse mit aufrichtigem Dank 
fiir das fleissig gearbeitete und auch fiir uns 
Deutsche vielfach lehrreiche Werk; mége es 
auch unter uns vielfache Verbreitung finden.” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Conerrss: The discussion of the Silver Bill was re. 
newed on the 4th inst. Mr. Beck submitted an amend- 
ment directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase not less than $3,000,000 per month in silver 
bullion, and as much more as can be coined at tive 
mints, and coin it. The Consular and Diplomatic 
Appropriations Bill was reported in the Honse. The 
amount asked for is $1,084,985, or $103,439 less than 
last year’s. An effort was made to suspend the rules 
and order an income tax bill to be reported, and also 
to authorize subcommittees investigating Treasury 
expenditures to travel, but neither motion received 
the required two-thirds vote. The income tax reso- 
lution failed by only eleven votes. Mr. Southard, of 
Ohio, introduced a bill authorizing the payment of 
customs in legal tender notes, and Mr. Mills, of Texas, 
a bill providing that all bonds hereafter issued by the 

‘overnment shall be payable, principal and interest, 
b gold, silver, or baael tender notes.—On the Sth, two 
more amendments to the Silver Bill were proposed, 
one by Senator Eaton, making the weight of the dol- 
lar 440 grains, and the other by Senator Teller, to iasue 
certificates of deposit on silver bullion deposited in 
the United States Treasury. The Senate Committee 
on Finance reported, with ay amendment, the bill to 
authorize a long bond for the investment of savings. 
In the House, the bill extending the time for complet- 
ing the Northern Pacific Railroad for ten years was 
reported and recommitted. The House Committee on 
the Judiciary took a vote on the proposition for a six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitutfon, as presented 
and advocated by the late Female Suffrage Conven- 
tion. The vote was even, standing five to five. Mr. 
Mills, of Texas, has a bill before the House Committee 
of the Whole which provides that all debts contracted 
by officers or agents of the United States government 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Arkansas for supplies furnished to the 
army, or for rent and occupation of real estate, since 
June 30, 1865, be ordered paid upon fall proof of the 
justness of the same, and that the war of the rebellion 

2 declared to have been ended prior to the 80th day 
of June, 1865. The bill thas overturns a rule of nearly 
ten years’ standing, and proposes to shorten the legal 
duration of the rebellion almost fourteen months.—On 
the 6th, Senator Ransom, of North Carolina, submitted 
resolutions asking for information as to the condition 
of the Life-saving Service on the North Carolina coast. 
The House ordered an investigation of the wreck of 
the Metropolis. The Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Charles R. Coster as Pension Agent at New York.— 
The House, on the Tth, admitted Mr. Wigginton, the 
Democratic contestant from the Fourth District of Cal- 
ifornia, The nomination of Henry W. Hilliard as minis- 
ter to Brazil was confirmed. Senator Blaine made e long 
speech in advocacy of his silver bill, which he offered 
as a substitute for the Bland bill. It provides for a 
dollar of 425 grains.—On the 8th, a bill appropriating 
$18,430 to pay for the use of the Pioneer Mills, in Al- 
exandria, Virginia, during the war, was rejected. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
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Tur Eastern War: The peace preliminaries and ar- 
mistice were signed at Adrianople on the 31st ult. The 
following are given as the conditions of the protocol : 
1, The erection of Bulgaria into a principality. 2. A 
war indemnity, or territory in compensation. 8. The 
independence of Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, 
with an increase of territory for each. 4. Reforms in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 5. An ulterior understand- 
ing between the Sultan and the Czar regarding the 
Dardanelles. 6. The evacuation of the Danubian for- 
tresses and Erzerum.—All the signatory powers, in- 
cluding Russia, have accepted Austria’s proposal for a 
conference to settle the European questions resulting 
from the war. Russia, however, objecta to Vienna, or 
any other great capital, as the place of sitting. —The 
Czar, on the 3d inst., after an inspection, addressed his 
troops as follows: “I congratulate you upon the ar- 
mistice, the satisfactory conditions of which are due 
to our brave troops, who proved that for them nothing 
is impossible of accomplishment. We are still, how- 
ever, far from the end, and must continue to hold our- 
selves prepared until we obtain a durable peace worthy 
of Russia.”—A change has been made in the Turkish 

overnment: the office of Grand Vizier has been abol- 
shed, and a new ministry has been formed, consisting 
of Ahmed Vefik Effendi, President of the Council of 
Ministers and Minister of the Interior; Server Pasha, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Raouf Pasha, Minister of 
War; Said Pasha, Minister of Marine; Kiani Pasha, 
Minister of Finance; Namyk Pasha, Grand Master 
of the Artillery ; Safvet Pasha, President of the Coun- 
cil of State; and Ohannes Tchamitchian Effendi, 
Minister of Public Works and Commerce.—The Rus- 
sians have occupied yo near the Turkish line 
of defense in front of Constantinople. There was 
great excitement in England on receipt of this news. 
—In the House of Commons, ou the 7th, Mr. Forster 
withdrew his amendment to the government’s mo- 
tion for a supplementary vote. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that England had asked an ex- 
planation of Russia, particularly calling the Czar’s 
attention to his declaration in July last that Constan- 
tinople should not be occupied unless the military sit- 
uation rendered it necessary. On the night of the 7th 
the streets of London were thronged with crowds 
singing ‘“‘God Save the Queen,” and making demon- 
strations in favor of the government. The windows 
of Mr. Gladstone’s town house and of the Daily News 
were broken by the excited people.—On the 8th, the 
House of Commons passed the supplementary vote of 
£6,000,000, by 828 to 124. On the same day, five British 
war-vessela were ordered to Constantinople “to pro- 
tect the lives and property of British subjects.”— 
Erzerum surrendered on the 4th inst., and three 
days later Chatalja, Silivria (on the Sea of. Marmo- 
ra), and Osmanli.—The Ruesian losses up to Janu- 
ary 30 amounted to 89,304 in killed and wounded.— 
The Greek troops crossed the border and entered 
Thessaly and Epirus on the 3d inst., but on the 7th 
hostilities were stopped, with the understanding that 
all causes of dissension should be referred to the con- 
ference of the powers. The Greek army is to remain- 
where it is, and the lurks are not to attack the insur- 
gents in Crete.—Suleiman Pasha has gone to Larissa, 
the capital of the province of Thessaly.—Both the 
Roumanian Houses, on the 7th, declared their deter- 
mination to maintain the integrity of Roumania, and 
not to agree to exchange any portion of the coun- 
try for territorial or other compensation.—The Grand 
Duke Nicholas, on the 7th, telegraphed to St. Peters- 
burg that, in accordance with the understanding be- 
tween the Russian and Turkish plenipotentiaries, 
free commercial intercourse by land and rea ia to 
be diately re-established between Turkey and 





Rassia. 

A shocking calamity occurred in China on the 4th 
inst. An asylum for women and children in the city of 
Tien-tsin, sixty-five miles south of Pekin, was burned, 
and over 2000 persons perished in the fire. 

The German Parliament was opened February 6 
The royal speech was read by Herr Camphausen. In 
the relating to foreign affairs the Emperor ex- 
pressed the hope that a speedy peace would enable the 
principles of the a Conference to be 
applied and durably established. The comparatively 
slight participation of Germany in Eastern affairs al- 
lowed the empire to display disinterested co-operation 
in the arrangements that might be made by the powers 
concerning Setere guarantees against a recurrence of 
trouble in the East, and for the amelioration of the 
condition of the Christian populations. Meantime the 
Emperor's policy had attained its object, inasmuch as 
it had essentially contributed to the preservation of 

ace between the European powers, and the relations 
of Germany with all powers remained not only peace- 
ful but altogether friendly. A 

The Khanate of Kashgaria has ceased to exist, all 
the towns formerly held by Yakoob Beg having sub- 
mitted to the Chinese. 
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PIUS THE NINTH.—{See Dovste Pace.] 


BORN MAY 13, 1792.—ELECTED SUPREME PONTIFF JUNE 16, 1846.—DIED FEBRUARY 7, 187s, 
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A HOME FOR OLD SAILORS. 


Tur United States Naval Asylum at Philadel- 
phia, of which we give several illustrations, is 
pleas antly situated on Gray’s Ferry Road, in the 
middle of a large plot of government ground, 
containing about twenty-five acres, handsomely 
laid out. The building is a substantial and ele- 
gant stone structure, and here a hundred and 
fifty old sailors and marines of the United States 
navy find a comfortable and pleasant home. 
Twenty years of continuous service in the navy 
entitle one to admission to this retreat; but the 
rule is frequently waived in favor of those who 
have been disabled in the discharge of their duty. 
The term is not excessive. There are men still 
in active duty who have served thirty and even 
forty years ; and one old fellow in the asylum 
has a good record of over fifty-two years of serv- 
ice. Among the inmates is an aged seaman who 
fought under Perry on Lake Erie, and another 
who served in the war against the Barbary pow- 
ers in 1815. 

The building is three stories in height. The 
dormitories are ranged on each side of long cor- 
ridors which run the whole length of the build- 
ing on the three floors. Each man has a room 
to himself, and within small limits is sole master 
and disposer of its arrangement. He can furnish 
it with additional comforts if he pleases and can 
afford it. Without these additions, however, the 
chambers are very comfortable and home- like. 
A bed, a wardrobe, wash-stand, table, and chairs 
are the uniform furniture of each. In many the 
taste of the occupant has introduced pictures, 
knickknacks, and other adornments. Every thing 
is bright and clean. Here the retired pensioner 
spends most of his time. Sometimes he reads, 
sometimes takes naps, sometimes sits and runs 
over the past. When he gets tired of himself, 
his books, and his memories, he leaves his room 
and goes into the general sitting-room, where he 
finds some boon fellow to talk to or have a game 
of cards with. 

The inmates are furnished by government with 
an ample supply of neat, comfortable, and service- 
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able clothing, and a fine suit of uniform, which 
they may wear at all times if they choose, as many 
of them do, and must wear at muster on the first 
day of each month, at funerals, and on othe pub- 
lic occasions when they are called together. They 
are also given a small sum of money per month, 
to spend as they like. 

Each inmate is furnished by the government 
with a pound and a half of tobacco per month. 
He can smoke when and where he pleases, and 
he avails himself of the soothing privilege to an 
extent which is plainly evident as one approaches 
his haunts. Some employ the time further in 
rigging ships, and carving, and in other light 
handiwork. One man has a special interest in 
canaries, and keeps the sitting-room vocal with 
the songs of his lovingly tended and grateful pets. 

There is an excellent reading-room in the build- 
ing, comfortably furnished with tables and chairs, 
and well supplied with books, newspapers, and 
magazines. Some of the old fellows are great 
readers of books of travel, but most of them pre- 
fer novels, those of a sensational character being 
decidedly the most popular. Every Sunday there 
is divine service in the asylum chapel, which, to 
the great grief of the worthy chaplain, is very 
slimly attended. Most of the sailors spend their 
Sunday with friends outside the grounds. 

In case of illness the old sailor is taken into a 
spacious hospital in the rear of the main build 
ing. Skillful medical attendance and carefu! 
nursing are his from first to last. And there 
he passes away, in hands as gentle as kindness 
can make them. He is carried to his grave with 
solemn honors, and buried in a neat and pleas- 
antly adorned plot of ground owned by the gov 
ernment in the Mount Moriah Cemetery. The 
graves are marked with simple head-stones, on 
which are cut the name and age of the deceased. 

About eight hundred old and disabled sailors 
and marines have enjoyed the benefits of this 
admirably conducted institution since it was es- 
tablished. The increase in numbers is very slow, 
as the deaths very nearly equal the admissions 
Sailors love freedom, and rarely apply for admis- 
sion until nearly worn out. 
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WHEN SHALL WE WED? 
When. shall we wed, sweet Jeannie— 
When shall we wed, I say? 
The days in the year are plenty; 
Now help me to choose a day. 
You see that the birds have spring-time, 
And it never would do, my dear, 
To share the cooing of pigeons, 
Or the crowing of chanticleer. 
Oh, Cupid in feathers shall have his way: 
We never shal wed in the spring, I say. 


When shall we wed, sweet Jeannie ? 
Oh, never in summer-time ; 
Our love was born in the Highlands, 
He'd faint in a torrid clime. 
The mower shall whet his scythe, love, 
The farmer shall pluck his corn; 
The bees they may woo the rose, love, 
And leave the buds forlorn. 
Such fickle Cupids may have their way: 
Xo summer wedding for me, I say. 


When shall we wed, sweet Jeannie? 
Oh, never in autumn hours: 
The blood of the grape is dripping; 
Gray if the sky that lowers ; 
Brown is the fallen brush-wood ; 
Nature is howed with grief ; 
You can read thie signs of her mourning 
In the fall of each sodden leaf. 
There’s naught in the autumn but grim decay; 
It never shall frown on our wedding day. 


When shall we wed, sweet Jeannie ? 
When winter is at our doors. 
Just hark how the hearth fire kindles, 
And the sturdy back-log roars. 
The days of the year are plenty, 
And swiftly away they run; 
But hark ye, my bonnie lassie, 
The lovers have only one. 
Oh, Jeannie and Jockey shall have their way— 
Our wedding shall be on Valentine’s Day. 


{Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
BROTHER JACOB. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Artnor or “Dante. Deronpa,” “ Mrpp_emMaron,” 
*Apam Bepe,” “Tue Mitt on tue Foss,” eto. 


“Trompeurs, c'est pour vous que jécris, attendez- 
vous a Ja pareijle.”—La Fontaine. 





CHAPTER IL. 

Ir was nearly six years after the departure of 
Mr. David Faux for the West Indies that the va- 
cant shop in the market-place at Grimworth was 
understood to have been let to the stranger with 
a sallow complexion and a buff cravat, whose first 
appearance had caused some excitement in the 
bar of the Woolpack, where he had called to wait 
for the coach 

Grimworth, to a discerning eye, was a good 
place to set up shop-keeping in. There was no 
competition in it at present; the Church people 
had their own grocer and draper; the Dissenters 
had theirs; and the two or three butchers found 
a ready market for their joints without strict ref- 
erence to religious persuasion—except that the 
rector’s wife had given a general order for the 
veal sweet-breads and the mutton kidneys, while 
Mr.- Rodd, the Baptist minister, had requested 
that, so far as was compatible with the fair ac- 
commodation of other customers, the sheep’s trot- 
ters might be reserved for him. And it was like- 

ly to be a growing place, for the trustees of Mr. 
Zephaniah Crypt’s Charity, under the stimulus of 
a late visitation by commissioners, were beginning 


10 apply long-accumulating funds to the rebuild- 
ing of the Yellow Coat School, which was hence- 
forth to be carried forward on a greatly extend- 
ed seale, the testator having left no restrictions 
concerning the curriculum, but only concerning 
the coat 

The shop-keepers at Grimworth were by no 
means unanimous as to the advantages promised 


by this prospect of increased population and 
trading, being substantial men, who liked doing 
a quiet business in which they were sure of their 
customers, and could calculate their returns to a 
Hitherto it lad been held a point of 


nicety, 

honor by the families in Grimworth parish to 
buy their sugar and their flannel at the shops 
where their fathers and mothers had bought before 
them; but if new-comers were to bring in the 
system of neck-and-neck trading, and solicit fem- 


inine eyes by gown pieces laid in fan-like folds, 
and surmounted by artificial flowers, giving them 
a factitious charm (for on what human figure 
would a gown sit like a fan, or what female head 
was like a bunch of china-asters’), or if new 
grocers were to fill their windows with mountains 
of currants and sugar, made seductive by contrast 
and tickets, what security was there for Grim- 
worth, that a vagrant spirit in shopping, once in- 
troduced, would not in the end carry the most 
important families to the larger market-town of 
Cattleton, where, business being done on a system 
of small profits and quick returns, the fashions 
were of the freshest, and goods of all kinds might 
be bought at an advantage? 

With this view of the times predominant among 
the trades-people at Grimworth, their uncertainty 
concerning the nature of the business which the 
sallow-complexioned stranger was about to set 
up in the vacant shop naturally gave some ad- 
ditional strength to the fears of the less sanguine. 
If he was going to self drapery, it was probable 
that a pale-faced fellow like that would deal in 
showy and inferior articles—printed cottons and 
muslins which would leave their dye in the wash- 
tub, jobbed linen full of knots, and flannel that 
would soon look like gauze. 
was to be hoped that no mother of a family would 
trust the teas of an untried grocer. Such things 





If grocery, then it , 





had been known in some parishes as tradesmen 
going about canvassing for custom with cards in 
their pockets: when people came from nobody 
knew where, there was no knowing what they 
might do. It was a thousand pities that Mr. 
Moffat, the auctioneer and broker, had died with- 
out leaving any body to follow him in the business, 
and Mrs. Cleve’s trustee ought to have known bet- 
ter than to let a shop to a stranger. Even the 
discovery that ovens were being put up on the 
premises, and that the shop was, in fact, being 
fitted up for a confectioner and pastry-cook’s 
business, hitherto unknown in Grimworth, did not 
quite suffice to turn the scale in the new-comer’s 
favor, though the landlady at the Woolpack de- 
fended him warmly, said he seemed to be a very 
clever young man, and from what she could make 
out, came of a very good family; indeed, was 
most likely a good many people’s betters. 

It certainly made a blaze of light and color, 
almost as if a rainbow had suddenly descended 
into the market-place, when, one fine morning, the 
shutters were taken down from the new shop, and 
the two windows displayed their decorations. On 
one side there were the variegated tints of collared 
and marbled meats, set off by bright green leaves, 
the pale brown of glazed pies, the rich tones of 
sauces and bottled fruits inclosed in their veil of 
glass—altogether a sight to bring tears into the 
eyes of a Dutch painter; and on the other there 
was a predominance of the more delicate hues 
of pink, and white, and yellow, and buff, in the 
abundant lozenges, candies, sweet biscuits, and 
icings, which to the eyes of a bilious person might 
easily have been blended into a faery landscape in 
Turner’s latest style.- What a sight to dawn upon 
the eyes of Grimworth children! They almost 
forgot to go to their dinner that day, their appe- 
tites being preoccupied with imaginary sugar- 
plums; and I think even Punch, setting up his 
tabernacle in the market-place, would not have 
succeeded in drawing them away from those shop 
windows, where they stood according to gradations 
of size and strength, the biggest and strongest 
being nearest the window, and the little ones in 
the outermost rows lifting wide-open eyes and 
mouths toward the upper tier of jars, like small 
birds at meal-time. 

The elder inhabitants pished and pshawed a 
little at the folly of the new shop-keeper in ven- 
turing on such an outlay in goods that would not 
keep. Tobe sure, Christmas was coming, but what 
housewife in Grimworth would not think shame 
to furnish forth her table with articles that were 
not home-cooked? No, no; Mr. Edward Freely, 
as he called himself, was deceived if he thought 
Grimworth money was to flow into his pockets on 
such terms. 

Edward Freely was the name that shone in gilt 
letters on a mazarine ground over the door-place 
of the new shop—a generous-sounding name that 
might have belonged to the open-hearted, improv- 
ident hero of an old comedy, who would have de- 
lighted in raining sugared almonds, like a new 
manna-gift, among that small generation outside 
the windows. But Mr. Edward Freely was a man 
whose impulses were kept in due subordination : 
he held that the desire for sweets and pastry 
must only be satisfied in a direct ratio with the 
power of paying for them. If the smallest child 
in Grimworth would go to him with a half-penny 
in its tiny fist, he would, after ringing the half- 
penny, deliver a just equivalent in “rock.” He 
Was not a man to cheat even the smallest child; 
he often said so, observing at the same time that 
he loved honesty, and also that he was very ten- 
der-hearted, though he didn’t show his feelings 
as some people did. 

Either in reward of such virtue, or according 
to some more hidden law of sequence, Mr. Freely’s 
business, in spite of prejudice, started under fa- 
vorable auspices, For Mrs. Chaloner, the rector’s 
wife, was among the earliest customers at the 
shop, thinking it only right to encourage a new 
parishioner who had made a decorous appearance 
at church ; and she found Mr. Freely a most civil, 
obliging young man, and intelligent to a surpris- 
ing degree for a confectioner ; well-principled, 
too, for in giving her useful hints about choosing 
sugars he had thrown much light on the dishon- 
esty of other tradesmen. Moreover, he had been 
in the West Indies, and had seen the very estate 
which had been her poor grandfather’s property ; 
and he said the missionaries were the only cause 
of the negro’s discontent—an observing young 
man, evidently. Mrs. Chaloner ordered wine-bis- 
cuits and olives, and gave Mr. Freely to under- 
stand that she should find his shop a great con- 
venience. So did the doctor’s wife, and so did 
Mrs. Gate, at the large carding mill, who, having 
high connections frequently visiting her, might be 
expected to have a large consumption of ratafias 
and macaroons. 

The less aristocratic matrons of Grimworth 
seemed likely at first to justify their husbands’ 
confidence that they would never pay a percent- 
age of profits on drop-cakes, instead of making 
their own, or get up a hollow show of liberal 
housekeeping by purchasing slices of collared 
meat when a neighbor came in for supper. But 
it is my task to narrate the gradual corruption of 
Grimworth manners from their primitive sim- 
plicity—a melancholy task, if it were not cheered 
by the prospect of the fine peripateia or downfall 
by which the progress of the corruption was ulti- 
mately checked. 

It was young Mrs. Steene, the veterinary sur- 
geon’s wife, who first gave way to temptation. I 
fear she had been rather overeducated for her 
station in life, for she knew by heart many pas- 
sages in “Lalla Rookh,” the “ Corsair,” and the 
“ Siege of Corinth,” which had given her a distaste 
for domestic occupations, and caused her a with- 
ering disappointment at the discovery that Mr. 
Steene, since his marriage, had lost all interest in 
the “ bulbul,” openly preferred discussing the na- 
ture of spavin with a coarse neighbor, and was an- 
gry if the pudding turned out watery—indeed, was 
simply a top-booted “vet,” who came in hungry 





at dinner-time, and not in the least like a noble- 
man turned corsair out of pure scorn for his 
race, or like a renegade with a turban and cres- 
cent, unless it were in the irritability of his tem- 
per. And anger is such a very different thing in 
top-boots ! 

This brutal man had invited a supper party for 
Christmas-eve, when he would expect to see 
mince-pies on the table. Mrs. Steene had prepared 
her mince-meat, and had devoted much butter, 
fine flour, and labor to the making of a batch of 
pies in the morning; but they proved to be so 
very heavy when they came out of the oven that 
she could only think with trembling of the mo- 
ment when her husband should catch sight of 
them on the supper table. He would storm at 
her, she was certain, and before all the compa- 
ny; and then she should never help crying. It 
was so dreadful to think she had come to that, 
after the bulbul and every thing! Suddenly the 
thought darted through her mind that this once 
she might send for a dish of mince-pies from 
Freely’s: she knew he had some. But what was 
to become of the eighteen heavy mince-pies ? Oh, 
it was of no use thinking about that; it was very 
expensive—indeed, making mince-pies at all was 
a great expense, when they were not sure to turn 
out well: it would be much better to buy them 
ready-made. You paid a little more for them, 
but there was no risk of waste. 

Such was the sophistry with which this misguid- 
ed young woman— Enough. Mrs. Steene sent 
for the mince-pies, and, I am grieved to add, gar- 
bled her household accounts in order to conceal the 
fact from her husband. This was the second step 
in a downward course, all owing to a young wom- 
an’s being out of harmony with her circumstances, 
yearning after renegades and bulbuls, and being 
subject to claims from a veterinary surgeon fond 
of mince-pies. The third step was to harden her- 
self by telling the fact of the bought mince-pies 
to her intimate friend Mrs. Mole, who had already 
guessed it, and who subsequently encouraged her- 
self in buying a mould of jelly, instead of exert- 
ing her own skill, by the reflection that “ other 
people” did the same sort of thing. The infec- 
tion spread; soon there was a party or clique in 
Grimworth on the side of “ buying at Freely’s ;” 
and many husbands, kept for some time in the 
dark on this point, innocently swallowed at two 
mouthfuls a tart on which they were paying a 
profit of a hundred per cent., and as innocently 
encouraged a fatal disingenuousness in the part- 
ners of their bosoms by praising the pastry. Oth- 
ers, more keen-sighted, winked at the too frequent 
presentation on washing-days and at impromptu 
suppers of superior spiced beef, which flattered 
their palates more than the cold remnants they 
had formerly been contented with. Every house- 
wife who had once “bought at Freely’s” felt a 
secret joy when she detected a similar perversion 
in her neighbor’s practice, and soon only two or 
three old-fashioned mistresses of families held 
out in the protest against the growing demorali- 
zation, saying to their neighbors who came to sup 
with them, “I can’t offer you Freely’s beef, or 
Freely’s cheese-cakes ; every thing in our house is 
home-made. I’m afraid you'll hardly have any 
appetite for our plain pastry.” The doctor, whose 
cook was not satisfactory, the curate, who kept 
no cook, and the mining agent, who was a great 
bon vivant, even began to rely on Freely for the 
greater part of their dinner when they wished to 
give an entertainment of some brilliancy. In 
short, the business of manufacturing the more 
fanciful viands was fast passing out of the hands 
of maids and matrons in private families, and 
was becoming the work of a special commercial 
organ. 

I am not ignorant that this sort of thing is 
called the inevitable course of civilization, division 
of labor, and so forth,and that the maids and 
matrons may be said to have had their hands set 
free from cookery to add to the wealth of society 
in some other way. Only it happened at Grim- 
worth, which, to be sure, was a low place, that 
the maids and matrons could do nothing with 
their hands at all better than cooking; not even 
those who had always made sad cakes and leath- 
ery pastry. And so it came to pass that the prog- 
ress of civilization at Grimworth was not other- 
wise apparent than in the impoverishment of 
men, the gossiping idleness of women, and the 
heightening prosperity of Mr. Edward Freely. 

The Yellow Coat School was a double source of 
profit to the calculating confectioner, for he opened 
an eating-room for the superior workmen employ- 
ed on the new school, and he accommodated the 
pupils at the old school by giving great attention 
to the fancy-sugar department. When I think of 
the sweet-tasted swans and other ingenious white 
shapes crunched by the small teeth of that rising 
generation, I am glad to remember that a certain 
amount of calcareous food has been held good 
for young creatures whose bones are not quite 
formed ; for I have observed these delicacies to 
have an inorganic flavor which would have rec- 
ommended them greatly to that young lady of the 
Spectator’s acquaintance who habitually made her 
dessert on the stems of tobacco pipes. 

As for the confectioner himself, he made his 
way gradually into Grimworth homes, as his com- 
modities did, in spite of some initial repugnance. 
Somehow or other his reception as a guest seem- 
ed a thing that required justifying, like the pur- 
chasing of his pastry. In the first place, he was 
a stranger, and therefore open to suspicion ; sec- 
ondly, the confectionery business was so entirely 
new at Grimworth that its place in the scale of 
rank had not been distinctly ascertained. There 
was no doubt about drapers and grocers, when 
they came of good old Grimworth families, like Mr, 
Luff and Mr. Prettyman: they visited with the 
Palfreys, and the Palfreys farmed their own land, 
played many a game at whist with the doctor, and 
condescended a little toward the timber merchant, 
who had lately taken to the coal trade also, and 
had got néw furniture; but whether a confection- 
er should be admitted to this higher level of re- 





spectability, or should be understood to find his 
associates among butchers and bakers, was a now 
question on which tradition threw no light. His 
being a bachelor was in his favor, and would per. 
haps, have been enough to turn the scale, ‘even 
if Mr. Edward Freely’s other personal preten. 
sions had been of an entirely insignificant cast 
But, so far from this, it very soon appeared that 
he was a remarkable young man, who had been 
in the West Indies, and had seen many wonders 
by sea and land, so that he could charm the ears 
of Grimworth Desdemonas with stories of strange 
fish, especially sharks, which he had stabbed in 
the nick of time by bravely plunging overboard 
just as the monster was turning on his side to 
devour the cook’s mate ; of terrible fevers which 
he had undergone in a land where the wind blows 
from all quarters at once; of rounds of toast cut 
straight from the bread-fruit trees; of toes bitten 
off by land-crabs ; of large honors that had been 
offered to him as a man who knew what was what, 
and was, therefore, particularly needed in a trop- 
ical climate; and of a Creole heiress ‘who had 
wept bitterly at his departure. Such conversa. 
tional talents as these, we know, will overcome 
disadvantages of complexion ; and young Towers, 
whose cheeks were of the finest pink, set off by a 
fringe of dark whisker, was quite eclipsed by the 
presence of the sallow Mr. Freely. So exception. 
ala confectioner elevated his business, and might 
well begin to make disengaged hearts flutter a 
little. 

Fathers and mothers were naturally more slow 
and cautious in their recognition of the new- 
comer’s merits. 

“ He’s an amusing fellow,” said Mr. Prettyman, 
the highly respectable grocer (Mrs. Prettyman 
was a Miss Fothergill, and her sister had married 
a London mercer)—“ he’s an amusing fellow, 
and I’ve no objection to his making one at the 
Oyster Club; but he’s a bit too fond of riding 
the high horse. He’s uncommonly knowing, I'll 
allow ; but how came he to go to the Indies? [| 
should like that answered. It’s unnatural in a 
confectioner. I’m not fond of people that have 
been beyond seas, if they can’t give a good ac- 
count how they happened to go. When folks go 
so far off, it’s because they’ve got little credit near- 
er home—that’s my opinion. However, he’s got 
some good rum; but I don’t want to be hand and 
glove with him, for all that.” 

It was this kind of dim suspicion which he- 
clouded the view of Mr. Freely’s qualities in the 
maturer minds of Grimworth through the early 
months of his residence there. But when the 
confectioner ceased to be a novelty, the suspi- 
cions also ceased to be novel, and people got 
tired of hinting at them, especially as they seem- 
ed to be refuted by his advancing prosperity and 
importance. Mr. Freely was becoming a person 
of influence in the parish ; he was found useful 
as an overseer of the poor, having great firmness 
in enduring other people’s pain, which firmness, 
he said, was due to his great benevolence ; he 
always did what was good for people in the end. 
Mr. Chaloner had even selected him as clergy- 
man’s church-warden, for he was a very handy 
man, and much more of Mr. Chaloner’s opinion 
in every thing about church business than the 
older parishioners. Mr. Freely was a very regu- 
lar churchman, but at the Oyster Club he was 
sometimes a little free in his conversation, more 
than hinting at a life of Sultanic self-indulgence 
which he had passed in the West Indies, shaking 
his head now and then and smiling rather bitter- 
ly, as men are wont to do when they intimate 
that they have become a little too wise to be in- 
structed about a world which has long been flat 
and stale to them. 

For some time he was quite general in his at- 
tentions to the fair sex, combining the gallantries 
of a lady’s man with a severity of criticism on 
the person and manners of absent belles, which 
tended rather to stimulate in the feminine breast 
the desire to conquer the approval of so fastidi- 
ous a judge. Nothing short of the very best in 
the department of female charms and virtues 
could suffice to kindle the ardor of Mr. Edward 
Freely, who had become familiar with the most 
luxuriant and dazzling beauty in the West Indies. 
It may seem incredible to you that a confection- 
er should have ideas and conversation so much 
resembling those to be met with in a higher walk 
of life, but you must remember that he had not 
merely travelled, he had also bow-legs and a sal- 
low, small-featured visage, so that nature herself 
had stamped him for a fastidious connoisseur of 
the fair sex. ‘ 

At last, however, it seemed clear that Cupid 
had found a sharper arrow than usual, and that 
Mr. Freely’s heart was pierced. It was the gen- 
eral talk among the young people at Grimworth. 
But was it really love, and not rather ambition ? 
Miss Fullilove, the timber merchant’s daughter, 
was quite sure that if she were Miss Penny Pal- 
frey, she would be cautious ; it was nota ¢' 
sign when men looked so much above themselves 
for a wife. For it was no less a person than 
Miss Penelope Palfrey, second daughter of the 
Mr. Palfrey who farmed his own land, that had 
attracted Mr. Freely’s peculiar regard, and con- 
quered his fastidiousness; and no wonder, for 
the Ideal, as exhibited in the finest wax-work, 
was perhaps never so closely approached by the 
Real as in the person of the pretty Penelope. 
Her yellowish flaxen hair did not curl naturally, 
I admit, but its bright crisp ringlets were such 
smooth, perfect miniature tubes that you would 
have longed to pass your little finger through 
them, and feel their soft elasticity. She wore 
them in a crop, for in those days, when society 
was in a healthier state, young ladies wore crops 
long after they were twenty, and Penelope was 
not yet nineteen. Like the waxen Ideal, she had 
round blue eyes, and round nostrils in her little 
nose, and teeth such as the Ideal would be seen 
to have, if it ever showed them. Altogether, she 
was a small, round thing, as neat as a pink ant 
white double daisy, and as guileless ; for I hope 
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not think it argues any guile in a pretty 
damsel of nineteen to think that she should like 
to have a beau and be “ engag' ” when her elder 
sister had already been in that position a year 
and a half. To be sure, there was young Toweis 
always coming to the house ; but Penny felt con- 
yinced he only came to see her brother, for he 
never had any thing to say to her, and never of- 
fered her his arm, and was as awkward and silent 
s possible. 
a it is not unlikely that Mr. Freely had early 
been smitten by Penny’s charms, as brought un- 
der his observation at church, but he had to 
make his way in society a Jittle before he could 
come into nearer contact with them ; and even 
after he was well received in Gumworth families, 
it was a long while before he could converse 
with Penny otherwise than in an incidental meet- 
ing at Mr. Luff’s. It was not so easy to get in- 
vited to Long Meadows, the residence of the Pal- 
freys, for though Mr. Palfrey had been losing 
money of late years, not being able quite to re- 
cover his feet after the terrible murrain which 
forced him to borrow, his family were far from 
considering themselves on the same level even as 
the old-established trades-people with whom they 
visited ; for the greatest people, even kings and 
queens, must visit with somebody, and the equals 
of the great are scarce. They were especially 
scarce at Grimworth, which, as I have before ob- 
served, was a low parish, mentioned with the 
most scornful brevity in gazetteers. Even the 
great people there were far behind those of their 
own standing in other parts of this realm. Mr. 
Palfrey’s farm-yard doors had the paint all worn 
off them, and the front garden walks had long 
been merged in a general weediness, Still, his 
father had been called Squire Palfrey, and had 
been respected by the last Grimworth generation 
as a man who could afford to drink too much in 
his own house. 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE DEBTS OF TWO CITIES. 


Tue London Metropolitan Board of Works has 
just published the annual statement of its debt 
and its expenditures. The honesty and the econ- 
omy that have marked all its affairs must appear 
somewhat startling to our own civic financiers, 
to whom these qualities are too often strangers. 
The whole debt of the London Board of Works 
is only $63,000,000, its annual expenditure about 
$5,000,000. Its credit is high, its loans eagerly 
sought for, its powers and duties various and well- 
defined. It is composed of citizens elected by the 
wards or vestries of London, and derives its au- 
thority from an act of Parliament. It was form- 
ed in 1855, chiefly to build new sewers for the 
metropolis, the Thames Embankment, open new 
streets, and provide comfortable houses for the 
poor. And all this it has done so thoroughly and 
so prudently that even the rate-payers scarcely 
complain of the comparatively slight burdens it is 
forced to lay upon them. It found London in 
1855 one of the worst-drained of cities, filled with 
disease, unclean, pestilential ; within twenty years 
it has made it one of the healthiest and purest of 
all. The death rate of this immense capital is 
considerably lower than that of New York, nearly 
one-third lower than that of Dublin. Its popula- 
tion of 4,000,000 live together with less danger 
of infectious diseases than the people of many a 
country village, and nearly every transatlantic city. 
And this is due chiefly to the sanitary labors of 
its Board of Works. A magnificent system of 
drainage has been constructed, reaching to all 
parts of the metropolis, and the great outlet twen- 
ty-five miles down the Thames secures the air of 
the city from all malarial taint. The immense 
conduit and works created by the Commissioners 
rival those of Tarquin, and no labor of modern 
times has more added to the general sum of hu- 
man content and ease. 

But this is only a small part of the results of 
that judicious outlay of $63,000,000 with which 
the Board of Works has burdened itself. A 
large sum has been expended in various public 
improvements: parks have been laid out or re- 
newed, new streets opened, the homes of the peo- 
ple improved, Northumberland Avenue has just 
been completed, in all parts of the city new thor- 
oughfares are provided for traffic, and, above all, 
along the Thames an embankment of granite and 
cut stone has been raised above the main conduit 
of the sewers that forms one of the finest streets 
in Europe. Along the broad highway expensive 
buildings are erected looking upon the river, and 
the price received for their sites has lessened the 
cost of this admirable improvement. Another 
great labor to which a part of the $63,000,000 
has been applied is the erection of the public 
schools of London. Since 1870 a large number 
of these excellent buildings have been completed 
or are begun in various districts of the metrop- 
olis, and nearly ten millions of the debt incurred 
by the Board of Works arises from its loans to 
the school fund. The system is no doubt com- 
plicated ; the duties of the board are perhaps tco 
varied ; even London complains sometimes of its 
own imperfect, incongruous government, and is 
alarmed at the growth of its debt; but the ad- 
mirable results of the labors of the Board of 
Works are such as to disarm all opposition. Its 
fine school buildings and an excellent system of 
teaching have already produced a plain advance 
in the moral condition of the people; its unri- 
valled method of drainage has saved life and pro- 
moted the public ease; its various and almost 
innumerable schemes of improvement lend new 
attractions to every part of the busy city. 

The example of London may throw light upon 
the condition of New York, and a comparison of 
the debts of the two cities and the way in which 
they have been incurred will form a startling con- 
trast. Within ten years $90,000,000 have been 
added to the burdens of our people. Besides this, 
we have expended yearly $30,000,000. So enor- 
mous an outlay,so monstrous a debt, might well 
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astonish and terrify any community. Our debt 
has grown by a larger ratio and to a greater size 
than that of London, while our population is only 
one-fourth that of the English capital, and our 
rental probably in a still smaller proportion. Lon- 
don is four times larger than New York, and its 
valuation infinitely greater, yet its people are 
alarmed at their growing burdens, and complain 
of an incumbrance that to our civic government 
must seem only a trifle. 

And what have we received for this enormous 
outlay? It may be safely said, nothing. Our 
system of drainage is so imperfect and dangerous 
that New York, which possesses a situation and 
a climate perhaps the healthiest in the world, 
shows a death rate unusually high. The mor- 
tality is greatest among children, and the sum- 
mer season, which to them should be only the 
period of growth and joy, is laden with the omens 
of death. London has changed all this. We have 
yet to build our main drainage, and purify the 
summer air. Instead of fine docks, embankments, 
warehouses, we have frail wooden piers that scarce- 
ly outlast the traffic of a year. The London school- 
houses are admirable ; ours have been so neglected 
and overlooked that many of them have recently 
been reported to the Board of Health as centres 
of disease. The details are shocking, but they 
are what might have been naturally looked for 
from the secret hostility of our city government 
to every form of free education. It is stated by 
those who have seen them in an unguarded mo- 
ment that all our public institutions are left in a 
condition not different from that of the public 
schools; that our prisons, almshouses, reforma- 
tories, and asylums are controlled in a manner 
unworthy of a civilized people. The recent re- 
port of the State Board of Charities confirms the 
picture. Our citizens have lined our streets with 
magnificent warehouses; private enterprise has 
made New York more splendid than London or 
Paris ; our homes are more convenient and com- 
plete than those of any other land or age. Our 
civic government alone has neglected nearly all 
its duties, and squandered or stolen the money 
that should have made our city worthy of its fair 
and healthful seat. 

The debt of New York, given in the recent state- 
ments, which we must assume, though with some 
hesitation, to be correct, is about $150,000,000, 
the Sinking Fund is $31,000,000, so heavily have 
the people been taxed; the assessment bonds 
are about $21,000,000, part of which may yet 
be extracted from the owners of unproductive 
property ; the revenue bonds are paid out of the 
annual taxes. In all, New York pays yearly 
$10,000,000 interest on its liabilities, or nearly 
ten dollars for each one of its citizens, a sum 
sufficient to conduct the whole government of 
a city of its size, but which is now nearly or al- 
most altogether wasted and lost forever. With- 
in fifteen years this enormous debt has been con- 
tracted ; to one class of rulers all our burdens 
are due: the corruption, the dishonesty, of Dem- 
ocratic politicians have been the scourge of New 
York ; and every honest Democrat—there are no 
doubt many among us—must look with contempt 
and shame upon the part he has been forced to 
play in the plunder of his native or adopted city, 
and the men he has contributed to place in office. 

It is useless, yet sometimes instructive, to re- 
view what we have lost. With a reputable, trust- 
worthy government, how fortunate might have 
been our condition! The $150,000,000 we owe 
might at least have been expended for the benefit 
of the people. What admirable docks and piers, 
what a fine system of drainage, what complete 
primary school houses, what an excellent method 
of public instruction, would this great sum have 
provided! Under rulers of intelligence or hon- 
esty New York must long ago have surpassed 
London in health and beauty, might have been 
governed with an economy unknown among cities, 
might have led the way to civic reform. Under 
a government as prudent as that of the Repub- 
lican rulers of the State or nation, its debt would 
have nearly disappeared, its expenditure dimin- 
ished one-half, its population, wealth, importance, 
increased in a remarkable ratio. As a Republic- 
an city it might have flourished without a debt, and 
with taxes lower than in most. of its sister com- 
munities. At least its revenues would have been 
expended for the benefit of its people. As a Dem- 
ocratic city its debt of $150,000,000, its annual 
outlay of $30,000,000, represent chiefly the plun- 
der of thievish officials and the lavish bribes and 
waste of fifteen years. Its plunder has been ex- 
pended, in the purlieus of Paris or palaces at 
Vevay, in riotous scenes that recall the worst 
orgies of European dissipation, by a class of men 
desperate, ruined, depraved. 

The only remedy for our dangerous condition 
is to take the city out of the hands of its present 
rulers. As an ultramontane and Democratic city 
all its disasters have befallen it., Only as a Re- 
publican city will it ever learn economy and pru- 
dence. It is not too late to save it. There is 
still a possibility of its complete reform. 

EeGene Lawrence. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE appearance of the second volume of the 
series of reports of the explorations ——- the 
fortieth parallel, under Mr. CLaRENCE KING, 
marks another stage in the progress of this great 
national work. The present volume is devoted 
to the descriptive geology of the region occu- 
pied by the survey, and was ae entirely 
by Messrs. ARNOLD Hague and 8. F. Emmons. 
It is divided into five chapters, each correspond- 
ing to a section of the magnificent geological 
map of the survey, which is also about making 
its appearance. These relate to the Rocky 
Mountaius, the Green River Basin, the Utah 
Basin, the Nevada Plateau, and the Nevada Ba- 
sin, with numerous subdivisions, each prepared 
by one or the other of the gentlemen whose 
names have been mentioned, Volumes III.,V., 
and VI. have already appeared. There still re- 
main several to be published, of which Volume 





I, will probably relate to the physical geography, 
topography, etc., of the country, Volume Iv. to 
the zoology, and one or more additional volumes 
for the paleontology. It is understood that the 
latter will include a monograph by Professor 
Maks on the fossil birds of North America, 
and possibly several groups of other fossil ver- 
tebrates. 





Messrs. Hurp & Hoventon have just publish- 
ed the Sixth Part of the second volume of the 
eeeetecnty illustrated work on the butterflies 
of North America, by Witt1am H. Epwanrps, 
this being in no way inferior in artistic beauty 
and scientific value to its predecessors. As here- 
tofore, the illustrations are prepared by Miss 
Maky Peakt, of Philadelphia, who is unrivalled 
as a delineator of butterflies. 

The species figured belong to the genera Saty- 
rus and Papilio, and include the remarkable spe- 
cies Papilio turnus, to which several pages of text 
and mapy illustrations are doveted.” fen y curi- 
ous facts are mentioned in regard to the dimor- 
phic character of this species, to which we have 
already referred, particularly the entire differ- 
ence of coloration indicated in the broods 
hatched at different seasons of the year. That 
this is due largely to the difference of tempera- 
ture has been shown by Mr. Epwarps in retard- 
ing development by cold or accelerating it b 
heat, the different varieties being thus produci- 
ble at will. 

Another interesting feature is the fact that 
there are two colored varieties, one yellow and 
the other black, and that these have relations to 
particular sections of the country, just like the 
aw colored varieties of the squirrel and 
the fox. 





The establishment of Professor Henry A. 
Warp, of Rochester, for the preparation and 
sale of objects of natural history for museums, 
is well known as the largest extant, and as being 
able to furnish either single specimens or entire 
museums. Professor WakD has agents travel- 
ling for the purpose of increasing his stock, one 
of them, Mr. WitLiam P. Hornapbay, having 
been for some time past in the forests belonging 
to the Rajah of Kulungud, where he has been 
securing many specimens of gavials, gaur oxen, 
tigers, etc. 

t may not be known to all our readéfs that 
the elephants are now a geen from 
destruction in most parts of India, and that a 
permit is necessary, either from the native rulers 
or from the agents of the British government, to 
kill one. Mr. Hornapay had permission from 
the Rajah of Kulungud to take a fuil-grown tusk- 
er elephant from his forests, but as none could be 
found there, application was made to his Grace 
the Governor of Madras for authority to hunt 
such an animal in the forests under his jurisdic- 
tion. This favor was cordially and gracefully 
granted, expressly on the ground that it was for 
the purpose of securing to the United States a 
satisfactory specimen of the skin and skeleton 
of the full-grown male Indian elephant. 





A patent has recently been taken out in Bohe- 
mia for the manufacture of mother-of-pear] glass, 
which is said to furnish an article of great beau- 
ty. For this purpose a quantity of mica in a 
very finely divided state is introduced into the 
crucible of melted glass, and stirred round until 
itis intimately mixed, on the surface of the glass, 
with an enamel color, and then burned in ina 
muffle. 





We find a notice of the recent death, in Con- 
necticut, of Mr. Henry D. Keever, a well-known 
botanist, formerly a resident at Mayport, in 
Florida. 





The United States is somewhat peculiar in 
the number of small journals devoted to natural 
history, and published in different parts of the 
country, not unfrequently by associations of 
young men, who find in this way a satisfactory 
medium for announcing their observations and 
discoveries. January brings us the latest addi- 
tion to this series in the Valley Naturalist, a four- 
page monthly, to be published at St. Louis, at 
the reasonable price of fifty cents per annum. 
The sample copy contains a number of interest- 
ing items. 





The people of Holland are about renewing 
their traditions of early days by equipping a 
vessel for polar exploration during the coming 
year. A Dutch arctic committee was formed, 
and at a meeting held on the 17th of November 
it was resolved to dispatch a small sailing vessel 
in May, 1878, to make a summer cruise in the 
Spitzbergen and Ba- 
rent seas, 80 as to be 
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the course of which he has not only added great- 
ly to our knowledge of South American geog- 
raphy, but has thrown an entirely new light 
upon the archeology of both Putagonia aud 
certain portions of the Argentine Republic. 

He thinks he has discovered traces of the ex- 
istence of a race in Patagonia quite distinct from 
that which now inhabits the country, having 
dolicho-cephalic skulls as distinguished from the 
brachycephalic, the former, in Tis Opinion, be- 
ing the primitive race of America. Some of the 
crania are so ancient as to be half petrified, and 
resemble the celebrated Neanderthal cranium. 

It is understood that these collections have 
been presented by Sehor MORENO to the people 
of the Argentine Republic, to form the nucleus 
of an anthropological and archeological muse- 
um at Buenos Ayres, which is to be established 
with himself as director. The collection made 
by him embraces over 4000 arrow-heads worked 
by the ancient Patagonians. 





Pags!, an Italian chemist, announces a new 
method of tanning, which consists in allowing 
the skins to macerate in a solution of perchlo- 
ride of iron and marine salt. The bath is con- 
tinued from four to six mouths; and as the per- 
chloride is a powerful disinfectant, there are 
none of the ordinary disagreeable concomitants 
of the operation when other substances are em- 
ployed. This, it is claimed, will constitute a 
perfect substitute for bark in the operation of 
tanning leather; and if this be the case, its use 
will tend greatly toward arresting the enormous 
destruction of forest trees which is now going 
on in the United States and elsewhere, especial- 
ly of the hemlock forests, wlrich are so frequent- 
ly denuded of their bark for tanning purposes, 
while the wood itself is left to decay. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Govern Leaves.—She was searching over the golden 
leaves which the frosts of October had detached froin 
the stiffened twigs. Her auburn hair took on the glint 
pod pe as the bright sun streamed down over chimney 
and roof and tree-top, and the tender lines around her 
mouth deepened as she whispered, ‘‘O golden leaves! 
your life is typical of—” At that moment her mother 
came down to the gate, sleeves rolled up, and her big 
red hands hiding the view of the back yard. “ Pawing 
over them leaves agin, are ye ?” she exclaimed, as she 
caught sight of the sentimental maiden. “ Well, now 
you trot in here, and wash out the rest of them colored 
clothes, or I'll paw you, I will!” “ Yea, mother dear, 
but those golden—” “ Trot, I say! Good bar soap is 
the goldenest thing in the market, and a wash-board 
costs more money than all the yaller leaves on the 
street.” And the gentle maiden trotted. 

-> 


Old John Berry, that used to live up Lake Champlain, 
liked to tell a big story. One evening, sitting in the 
village store, he said he once drove a horse seventy-two 
miles in one day on the ice, when the ice was so thin 
that the water spurted op through the holes cut through 
it by the horse’s corks. One of the by-standers re- 
marked that seventy-two miles was a pretty good 
drive for one day. “Yes,” said Uncle John, * but it 
was a long day in June.” 

ieuiininanaiieen 





One of the young men at Wilton sat down the other 
day and wrote on the back of a one of postal cards, 
Then he turned them over and directed them, but 
some mischance placed the address on the wrong 
cards. The result was, the shirt factory in Celengs 
got avery polite invitation to ae gy while 
the young man's girl was made frantic by receivin 
the following: “ Please send me a sample of the stu 
your shirts are made of.” 

cancel an ae 

Even an epitaph may by some unforeseen accident tell 
the truth. The old French saying, “To lie like a fu- 
neral sermon,” is not always applicable, Near Paris a 
head-stone with this inscription startles the visitor: 
‘Here repose in peace, after forty years of mai 
life, Pierre Bigot and his wife.” The suggestiveness 
of that announcement is alarming. 

—_-- 

The minister who tells the truth in the pulpit will bo 
sure to make some people glad and other people mad. 

“He waived his adieux,” as the count 
marked of a subscriber who had skippe 
night, leaving his creditors in the lurch. 


— 








editor re- 
out over- 


In Spain at a dinner party the oldest lady is always 
seated first. In other words, she is the seulor-eater of 
the occasion. 

ee 
RINGING THE CHANGES. 
At a tavern, one night, 
Messrs. More, Strange, and Wright 
Met to drink, and good thoughts to exchange. 
Says More, “Of us three, 
The whole town will agree, 
There is only one knave, and that’s Strange,” 
“Yes,” says Strange (rather sore), 
“I'm sure there’s one More, 
A most terrible knave and a bite, 
Who cheated his mother, 
His sister, and brother—” 
“Oh yes,” replied More, “that is Wright.” 





a training school for 
arctic sailors in prep- 
aration for a future 
enterprise of greater 
magnitude and diffi- 
culty. A new vessel 
is to be constructed 
especially for this 
purpose, to be of 
eighty-five tons bur- 
den, and to be fur- 
nished with all the 
necessary appliances. 
She is to have eight- 
een months’ provis- 
ions and every thing 
necessary for an arc- 
tic cruise, although a 
summer cruise only 
is proposed. ‘The ex- 
penses will be met by 
rivate contribution, 
ut the vessel will be 
in charge of officers 
of the Dutch navy. 








Our knowledge of 
the anthropology of 
the southern portion 
of South America has 
recently been greatly 
increased by the ex- 
lorations of Don 
RANCISCO P. Mo- 











RENO, who has been 
engaged for several 
years past in researca- 





es in Patagonia, in 


SHRINKAGE OF THE BRITISH LION, 
Joun Bri. “ You don’t seem to look as big as formerly.” 








ited the New World. 

his return from America 
he was appointed director 
of the Hospital of St. Mi- 
chael, in Rome, and in 
May, 1827, was made 
Archbishop of Spoleto. 
From this time he became 
involved in the politics of 
Europe. His appoint- 
ment as Archbishop soon 
brought him in contact 
with the revolution of 
1830, which not only 
swept over France, but 
led to uprisings in Italy. 
In 1832 he was transferred 
to the more important see 
of Imola by Gregory XVI. 
Joun Mastar Ferretti 
was already known as a 
liberal in politics ; his ad- 
vancement in the Church 
may possibly have been 


retarded by that fact. Be 
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X. with such precision 
that all the world can see 
and understand the po- 
ch. 

Besides extending the 
episcopate and compact- 
the hierarchy in 
ica, he defined, in 
1854, the dogma of the 
immaculate nception 
of Mary the mother of 
Jesus, giving by this act 
a great impulse to the 
cultus of the Virgin in 
the Church. Four years 
after, he issued the fa- 
mous Encyclical “ Quanta 
Cura,” with the append- 
ed Syllabus, in which he 
denounced the so-called 
errors of our time. The 
appearance of this decla- 
ration of war against 
modern society (for such 
it was) filled the world 
with amazement. The 


principles which it de- 
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THE LATE POPE. 
Tue death of Pivs IX. whic 
7th inst., is an event both 


politically of th 
not only Italy, 


ter years the determi 
only the continent of Europe, but 
i interests of the 
1 of a Church 
number two hu jred mil 
it in opposition to modern 
predecessors were content w 
modern ideas : Pivs IX. waged an a 
upon them. Successful in this 


can at least be said of him 
that he persisted jn it with 
unflinehi £ Courag 
death n ty, therefore, be 
the closing of one era in 
the history of the papacy 
and th f anoth- 
icissitudes of 
fortune throug which he 
passed, the change in his 
Political relations to Eu. 
, and the extraordi- 


must always give 
est, not to Say a cer- 
tain fascinati » to the 
Story of his li 
JOHN 


aN sea- 
m the 13th of 


g disting shed for de- 

Votion to the Roman Cath- 

ie Ch - In his eley-. 
enth year he was placed 
in the « ze of the Pia- 
rist fath at Volterra, 
where he mad g00d p 
ress in the study of the 
classics, His parents 
tended him for t} i 
but sue : 
attacks, wh 
when in his s xteenth ye 
compelled them to aban- 
don this pr "pose. He ap- 
plied for dmission to the 
Royal Guard at Milan, and 
also to the ( ard of the 
Pope, but in each instance 
was rejected. In 19; 
when seventeen years of 
age, he received the ton- 
Sure, and from that time 
devoted himself wholly to 
an ecclesiastical ¢ reer, 
Still disabled, while pur. 
Suing his theological stud. 
ies, by the frequent recur. 
rence of epileptic fits, it 
was doubted if the State 
of his health would ever 
justify his ordination to 
the priesthood, With 
some misgivings on the 
Part of the authorities at 
Rome, ordination was 
Permitted, and in March, 
1819, he was made dea. 
con, and in April of the 
Same year priest, 

His first official Service 
48 an ecclesiastic was the 
superintendence of the 


h protests against 


Church, but here wy; S one eager to 


h the means of free Political insti- 


The kind priest, raised to the pinnacle 
Siastical power, did not perceive that the 


Was, as a political fact, the greatest 
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the government. But all was 
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and the head of a ¢ hurch, war was distasteful to 
him. Moreover, the reforms which } 
set his heart were born of cert 
These ideas, embodied i 
the authority of government by 
ly responsible to the 
Sents the pri ple of authority, 
xi law to the 
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Prince will Save 

in the French Chamber 
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st Pathetic 
pont ff, they 


Anonyimous infor- 


gle citizen y as suffic 
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with the galley 
the beastly 
frequently 


which 

et. It 

object 

Was not to discover crim- 
i , but 
> the t 

blood. in 

holy father,”* 
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to the sover igns of Eu. 
rope was “ the Holiness of 
our Lord,” Never before 
was such a name used to 
cover such an infamy, 
Cruelty was alien from 
the humane temper of 
Pivs IX. but his legates 
who were deputed to ad- 
minister the papal prov. 
inces were restrained in 
their pursuit of venge- 
‘NO considerations 
tenderness or pity. 
Prvs IX, gave himself up 
wholly to the reactionists, 
On the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 184 9, he revoked the 
Constitution which he 
had granted his people. 
Left thus Without hope, 
harried by the Pope’s 
Civil officers and by the 
Austrians, the inhabit. 
ants of the Papal States 
were ready for revolt, and 
waited only for an au. 
Spicious time. To their 
credit be it s id, their re. 
volt was Peaceful, and in 
1860 they transferred the 
jurisdiction over their 
country to Sardinia. It 
was time. “Sir, THE AL. 
MIGHTY IS TIRED op Rome,” 
Said a Bolognese to an 
Englishman travelling 
through Italy during the 
transition. Be this as it 
may, the fovernment of 
the papal Provinces had 
become an offense to the 
human race. 

Defeated in the field 
of politics, the Pope de. 
Voted the r¢ ‘maining years 
of his life to the promo. 


tion of the purely spir- 
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of which they arise, “they have most powerfully 
as well as most injuriously altered the spirit and 
feeling of the Roman Church at large, and it will 
be strange indeed if, having done so much in the 
last half century, they shall effect nothing in the 
next.” 

The Church made the opening of the Vatican 
Council the occasion for one of its magnificent 
seenie displavs. By a singular coincidence this 
first dav (December 8, 1869) was also the day 
of the unveiling of the statue of Lurner, at 
Worms. In this unexpected incident the issues 
of three hundred years ago proved themselves to 
be still living issues for us of the nineteenth 
century. The weather was unpropitious, for the 
rain poured dewn in floods; but, nevertheless, 
the approaches to St. Peter’s were packed with 
spectators. At early dawn the ringing of mul- 
titudinous church bells and the firing of can- 
non announced the coming of the great event. 
The heads of the hierarchy were there in force, 
mitred, and clad some of them in white, and oth- 
ers in vestments of dazzling brilliance. Cardi- 
nals, bishops, abbots, generals of religious orders, 
preceded by the officials of the Roman court, 
aud followed by other officials of lower degree, 
and last of all Pivs IX. himself, borne aloft on 
his throne, moved in stately procession through 
the porch of Constantine to the main entrance 
of Rome's chief church, and thence to the Coun- 
cil Hall. Whatever music, and chant, and sol- 
emn service, and the homage paid to the Pope 
by bishop and priest and the thronging laity, 
could do to give pomp and splendor to the occa- 
sion, was not withheld. Pius IX., though now 
verging upon eighty years, was lifted up by the 
inspiration of the event above the‘infirmities of 
age: and whether intoning the service, or deliv- 
ering his allocution, or pronouncing with evident 
emotion at the end of the long hours the invoca- 
tion and benediction, tilled the broad spaces with 
the mellow and far-reaching tones of his voice. 
Could the curtain have been lifted on that day, 
and the near future descried, what consternation 
would have filled the minds of all who sat in that 
august assembly! How fallible they were, even 
when met to declare the infallibility of their head 
and chief ! 

The predetermined purpose of the Council was 
not accomplished without opposition. Scholars 
were there who saw in the new dogma an inva- 
sion of the liberties of the Church. The Ger- 
man bishops recoiled from it; the French were 
not unanimous. The protesting minority was, 
however, rapidly disintegrated, and in July, 1870, 
the measure on which Pius IX, had set his heart 
was carried by 533 votes to 2. The Council was 
suspended, and is yet to be brought to a formal 
close. 

On the 8th of July, the Bull declaring the 
infallibility of the Pope to be an article of the 
Catholic faith was given to the public; one week 
later war was declared by France against Ger- 
many. Events affecting the position and life of 
the Pope now followed with startling rapidity. 
France soon succumbed to-the armies put by Ger- 
many into the field; the French army contingent 
sent to hold Rome was compelled to return ; Italy 
took possession of her designated capital, and Pivs 
IX. retired to the Vatican Palace, there to remain 
and end his days. In polities the world ever went 
against him. Whether appearing in the character 
of a liberal or a reactionist, it was his unvarying 
lot to incur defeat. With unbroken courage, how- 
ever, he plunged into conflict with the new power 
risen in the heart of Europe, and began the Cul- 
turkampf, whose end is not yet. The antagonism 
of two such combatants as Prvus IX. and Bismarck 
lends a dramatic interest to European history in 
our day. 

Shut up in the Vatican, a voluntary prisoner, 
he appealed to the sympathy of the Catholic 
world, and not in vain. Politically nothing could 
be done; the states on which the papacy has 
heretofore relied were powerless to help. Even 
Catholic sovereigns have been compelled to ac- 
cept the loss of the temporal power as an accom- 
plished fact. Prius IX. has indeed seen the Cath- 
olic world, as a political organism, slip out of his 
hands. The principles condemned in the Sylla- 
bus of 1864 are incorporated in the fundamental 
laws of Catholie states. The Belgian Constitu- 
tion of 1832, that of Bavaria, that of Italy, that 
of France, and the new laws of Austria, are in 
contravention of the principles of which Prvs IX. 
had made himself the exponent. Even Spain 
concedes liberty of conscience and a qualified 
freedom of worship. The condemnation of the 
Belgian Constitution by Grecory XVI. has been 
in part repeated in the Encyclical of 1864; the 
Allocution of 1868 declared the new and more 
liberal ecclesiastical laws Df Austria null and 
void. The twelfth article of the Spanish Consti- 
tution in relation to freedom of worship encoun- 
tered the remonstrances-—futile, indeed, yet ear- 
nest—of Cardinal Sivron1. Every where the fab- 
ric of papal ideas, built up with such care, melts 
into thin air and vanishes away. Even the chil- 
dren of the Church refuse to live, as sovereigns 
and subjects, under such a regimen as their chief 
pastor prescribes for them. 

But though shut up in his palace, and refus- 
ing to appear in his own city, Pius IX. never suf- 
fered the world to think of him as broken in 
spirit. From his retreat he poured unceasing 
anathemas upon the heads of all adjudged by 
him to be offenders. Excommunication swiftly 
followed excommunication. Ecclesiastical laws 
considered to infringe upon the rights of the 
Church were pronounced null. The imperturba- 
ble secular spirit which paid no heed to spiritual 
censures was met with defiance. And in Jan- 
uary, 1877, the climax of the defiance of the 
modern world was reached in the celebration of 
the 800th anniversary of the Church’s victory at 
Canossa. If Bismarck has said for Germany, 
‘We shall not again go to Canossa,” the Church 
has replied through Pivs IX., “ We do go there, 
and exult in the spirit which humbled an em- 





peror before a pope.” Unfortunately for the 
Canossa of 1877, no emperor, no secular world, 
was there to undergo humiliation. The Pope 
and his adherents have seemed to be ever deal- 
ing with shadows, while the substance of human 
life has continually eluded them. 

When all the world at the opening of the pres- 
ent year was awaiting the intelligence of the 
Pope’s death, his antagonist in Italy, King Eman- 
VEL, suddenly sickened and preceded him to the 
grave. The victor and the vanquished in the 
long political struggle which we have rehearsed, 
interchanged, before death made a final separa- 
tion, friendly messages, a fact which does equal 
honor to both. The contrast between King and 
Pope—the man who had in politics won all, and 
the man who had in politics lost all—was brought 
by this event again into full relief. Receiving 
his crown from a broken-spirited father at a 
time of disastrous defeat, Victor EMaNvEL suc- 
ceeded by his courage, patience, and singleness 
of purpose in achieving results which will take 
their place among the most brilliant in the his- 
tory of our century. He made his way contin- 
ually through a perplexing labyrinth, yet never 
seemed to be without the right clew. Allied by 
turns with France and Prussia, he was able even 
out of defeat to pluck success; for the forces 
of Italy were, in the war with Austria in 1866, 
worsted both on land and sea. The victory of 
Sadowa, which he did not win, gave him Venice. 
No less did the fall of Napoteon IIL, at Sedan, 
make secure his possession of Rome. He had 
the skill to use GaRIBALDI, and yet to repress the 
ill-judged measures of the Garibaldians ; to con- 
tent the republicans of Italy, and yet to deny 
them the realization of their dream. The world 
saw with wonder a ruler who was by tempera- 
ment impetuous to rashness waiting with un- 
wearied patience till time should ripen results. 
VictoR EMANUEL may or may not have been a 
brilliant man, but he knew how to keep faith. 
He kept faith with his people, and won and held 
their love by that tie. It will be noted that in 
his reign the spiritual and the secular powers 
exchanged their characteristic traits ; Rome, the 
ever-patient, was fretful, inconstant, and way- 
ward as the wind, while the King and his ministers, 
holding themselves under severe restraint, never 
swerved to the right hand or the left till victory 
was assured. In the person of the King, plain, 
secular veracity achieved triumph upon triumph 
over astute ecclesiastical policy. 

Among Protestants the feeling cherished for 
Pivs IX. has had in it an element of sympathy. 
Wrong-headed as he was, representing as he did 
a worn-out political system and doctrinal ideas 
which even his own people did not fully accept, he 
was nevertheless charitably remembered for the 
good he once meant to do. Somehow it was be- 
lieved that under all the bitterness of his speech 
there beat a kindly heart. The circumstances of 
his later life contributed much to make him an 
imposing figure in our contemporaneous history. 
Alone of all popes he exceeded the reputed years 
of the primacy of St. Perer. A hale and vigor- 
ous septuagenarian, with a fine presence, a rich 
and melodious voice, a facile utterance which rose 
at times to eloquence, and a benignant counte- 
nance, he appeared well before the throngs of the 
representatives of all faiths who crowded to his 
receptions. Not till he had passed his eightieth 
year did age begin to tell upon him. He lived to 
celebrate the completed half century of his con- 
secration to the episcopate, and to receive in con- 
nection therewith the homage of his spiritual 
subjects throughout the world. To die after that 
was almost a felicity. Had he himself chosen, 
he could not have selected a more auspicious mo- 
ment for closing his long and eventful career. 

GrorGe R. Crooks. 
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A Shadow on the Threshold. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Avcnt Cuartorte and Lottie have both gone to 
bed when I leave father’s room, but I don’t fol- 
low them, because I think this such a good op- 
portunity for doing a little of Lottie’s crochet. 
I put out the gas in the parlor, light a candle for 
my work, and sit there at the table until my can- 
die has burned to its socket. I must have work- 
ed quite three hours, for it is one o’clock now. 

Ever since Mr. Carden came to us I have no- 
ticed that he has had no gas burning after ten 
o’clock on any night at all,so it surprises me 
greatly to-night when, as I go up stairs, I see his 
sitting-room door wide open, and a blaze of gas- 
light issuing from it. It strikes me in a moment 
that Mr. Carden has gone to bed and forgotten 
the lights. What a pity! 

I rap upon the open door, just as a form, and 
of course am not surprised when no answer 
comes. Then I pass on into the room to turn 
off the gas. Just within the door I pause in a 
blank bewilderment, which changes slowly to real 
pain and fear. The room is not empty, yet our 
young lodger is not here. In his easy-chair an- 
other gentleman lies asleep—a slight, thin, elder- 
ly gentleman, with a colorless unbearded face, and 
scanty gray hair entirely gone from the temples. 
He is dressed in a tight blue coat, with a good 
many rather large gilt buttons, tight black trou- 
sers, and a high velvet waistcoat. 

Presently, while something in the sleeping face 
puzzles me most unaccountably, I recognize the 
things that lie upon another chair close beside 
him (even in the fuller light of the gas)—the loose 
gray suit, without which I have never seen Mr. 
Carden before, the gray felt hat, a thickly curl- 





ing brown head of hair strangely familiar to me, 
an open rouge box, and the umbrella with the 
bull’s head on the handle. 

I turn my eyes again (they are literally aching 
in their wide bewilderment) upon the sleeping 
face. Yes, with the red cheeks, with the broad 
smile, the curling hair all over the bare forehead 
and temples, this would be the face of our young 
lodger. And yet—is it not the face of that old 
gentleman who talked so bitterly to Philip and 
me in the museum at Bethnal Green? Yet how 
different the dress is! 

What does it mean ? 

It seems to me as if I must have stood for 
hours rooted to that spot, with my fixed wonder- 
ing stare upon the unfamiliar face, before I turn 
away in my perplexity, closing the door noise- 
lessly behind me before I go on to my own room. 

I have spent wakeful nights before—many, in 
spite of my youth ‘and health and good appetite 
—but never one like this, when the house seems 
to me full of mystery and cunning and deceit— 
my dear old home !—and when it seems so im- 
possible to me to see what I ought to do. 

How it will grieve and disappoint poor father 
to hear that our lodger is not what he seems to 
be! Yet father ought to know. Yes, I must tell 
him; but—ah! no, it need not be quite yet. 

What can be Mr. Carden’s reason for having re- 
course to this disguise? J can never again wonder 
why he has not met with an engagement, for must 
there not be some unexplainable chasm in his past ? 

Yet I have seen no hypocrisy or cunning on 
that sleeping face, as I have seen none all these 
weeks in the young man’s blue eyes and ready 
smile. Just as I can not even see them next 
morning, when Mr. Carden passes through the 
shop just as usual, with his bow and smile for 
me. No, though I look searchingly at him, and 
though now my ears are so quick to note an ef- 
fort in his lisping tones, that I wonder how I ever 
thought it the natural voice of a young man. 

Again and again this day Lottie questions me 
about my absent manner, and in the evening I 
catch father glancing now and then anxiously 
across at me; but it is so pleasant to have him 
with us to-night as usual, that I can not tell him 
of my discovery—yet. Then Philip comes in, and 
tries to cheer us all—poor Philip! So could I be 
the one to throw a chill among them ? 

Next morning, while I sit behind the counter 
sewing as swiftly as I can at an immense house- 
wife I am making for Philip, a man comes hur- 
riedly into the shop, as if time were excessively 
valuable to him, and lays down upon the counter 
before me one of a heap of little printed hand- 
bills, which he seems to be distributing very in- 
dustriously. I nod in recognition of the act, and 
watch him bustle out of the shop and on up the 
street; then, without dropping my work, I read 
the bill from where I sit. 

Two minutes afterward I have it tightly hidden 
in my hand, and am running to my own room, 
leaving the shop to chance. I lock my door, 
spread the paper on the bed, and kneel down, 
and read it again and again—twenty times at 
least. I read it uniil not only do I know the 
words by heart, and not only do they seem to be 
repeating themselves to me in the silence, but 
they even shine before my eyes in the clear day- 
light, while I try miserably and fruitlessly to dis- 
entangle my hurrying, changing thoughts. 

Yet at last, when Lottie summons me to open 
my door and go back to my daily tasks, there are 
still (reaching my heart more clearly than her 
words do) those words upon the printed handbill 
which I have locked so carefully away : 

“ONE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD! 


** Missing, and supposed to be hiding for private 
pergesee in London, a gentleman of fifty years of age ; 

eight, about five feet five inches; thin, with a stoop 
in the shoulders; blue eyes and very pale complexion ; 
has a . and 8 in an uncertain, rapid tone of 
voice. hen last seen he wore a dark blue dress-coat 
with bright ee and high black velvet waistcoat. 
Had with him a small hair trunk, and an umbrella with 
a bull's head carved on the handle. Whoever shall 
send to Messrs. Lioyp, of Stapie’s Inn, such informa- 
tion — shall lead to his capture, shall receive the above 
rew nn 





CHAPTER X. 


Ou, if I could only see clearly even to-day what 
I ought to do, what would be wise and right to do, 
and, above all, what would be kind and pitiful! 
If the paper had but chanced to fall into my 
hands before that night I went into the sitting- 
room and saw our lodger asleep without his dis- 
guise, then I should never have connected the 
two, and should have destroyed and forgotten 
the paper. 

All through this day I go about as if in a dream. 
Every one of my daily tasks is done as we do 
things in a dream. I have decided now that it 
will be right to tell father, but that I need tell 
only father. So, as the evening comes, I listen 
anxiously for his step. No wonder Aunt Char- 
lotte scolds me for being restless and unsettled. 
No wonder Lottie’s gaze follows me curiously. 
No wonder even the little boys ask me again and 
again what is the matter. No wonder; for every 
minute, as I listen for father’s step, I am praying 
in my heart that he shall come before Mr. Car- 
den. I grow to think he will never come, and 
every effort of mine to be at ease is but a sorry 
failure. I take the children to bed, and talk to 
them as usual, but they do not beg me to stay 
with them to-night as they always do. Every 
shop in the street (except our own) is closed when 
I come down, and the street lamps alone give but 
a feeble light; yet the time goes on, and father 
does not come. I walk restlessly backward and 
forward between the street door and the parlor 
fireside, where Aunt Charlotte sits fretting, until 
at last she grows so tired of complaining that 
she lets me take her to bed. 

When, in coming down stairs again, I pass 
the empty rooms on the first floor, a strange fear 
holds me, as fear never held me before, and I can 
scarcely bear to give Lottie the order Aunt’Char- 
lotte sent, that she was at once to follow her to bed. 


When Lottie has gone the house feels empty 
and desolate as it never felt before; yet I have 
often and often sat up for hours after every one 
was gone to bed. 

I make a bargain with a boy who passes, to 
put up the shutters for me for twopence; but I 
keep the door open and stand just within it 
waiting there; for I can bear the loneliness and 
silence of the house no longer, and now and then 
I go out and look along the dim, fast-emptying 
street. 

At last I see father coming slowly toward me 
not as he ever came before, but walking un. 
steadily, close to the houses. 

Without a moment’s hesitation I run to meet 
him, and give him my arm, feeling so much 
stronger than he is, as well as so inexpressibly 
thankful that he is with me at last, his dear icy 
hand so tightly held in mine. 

As we enter the lighted shop he looks up and 
scans my face with a dumb, wistful questioning ; 
but as I do not understand it, I can only smile, 
as if nothing could possibly be better than it is. 
and tell him again “how giad I am that he has 
come at last. But when we have reached the 
parlor, and I have stirred the fire into a blaze, 
and drawn his chair up to it, he asks me, in a 
quick half-whisper, if any one is in the house— 
besides ourselves. 

I know he doesn’t mean besides himself and 
me; I somehow know quite well what he means. 
How can I help it, when his dim eyes rest upon 
mine in such fear? I am standing by him with 
a cup of coffee, when I can presently ask the 
question, just as if I had not known: 

“Whom do you expect, father ?” 

He looks up into my face as if he were going 
to answer, then suddenly his tired head falls into 
his hands, and he begins to sob. How terrible 
this is to me he shall never know. 

I set the cup down quietly, and with my arms 
around him, I kiss him again and again; but I 
can say nothing—I can do nothing. He is worn, 
and feeble, and despondent, and now a t hu- 
tmiliation is on its way to us and him; but I can 
give him neither strength, nor rest, nor help. 

ONE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD! 

The words start up before my eyes, and my 
thoughts hold them, half dazzled and frightened. 
One hundred pounds will make father a strong 
and hopeful.man again. One hundred pounds 
will make us free from care, as we used to be. 
One hundred pounds will take away this hair-sus- 
pended sword above us. One hundred pounds will 
give Philip the life he longs for, and keep him 
with us. Ah! one hundred pounds will save us all! 

“ Jeanie, things have reached a crisis now, and 
every thing we have must go.” 

I hear father’s low and heavy words distinct- 
ly, yet other words are still before my eyes, and 
echoing in my ears. 

“ Father”—I am on my knees before him, and 
my eyes eagerly and longingly are reading his— 
“ father, one hundred pounds would save us all?” 

He answers only with the faintest, dreamiest 
smile, because he thinks I am touching wild im- 
possibilities. 

“Would it, father? Would one hundred 
pounds save us all?” 

“Half of it, Jeanie. Even one-quarter of it 
would take us over Christmas. But, Jeanie dear, 
if it were one thousand, it could be no further be- 
yond our reach.” 

“Oh, father! we could have the money if—if 
you say that—” 

I can not finish the sentence. I dare not saya 
word to influence him. I dare only tell him sim- 
ply what has happened, and leave it all to him. 

Then, with a strange catching in my breath, I 
wait for his answer. It comes at last, just in his 
usual patient tones, though his cheeks have flush- 
ed so feverishly while I was speaking. 

“ Jeanie, there was no word in the bill of crime 
or fraud ?” 

“No, father.” 

“T could not suspect it; could you, Jeanie ?” 

“No, father.” 

“Then we need not betray him. Our house 1s 
his home now, and—we could not take this mon- 
ey, could we, Jeanie? He is poor, like ourselves. 
Life is a struggle for him, as it is for us. Dear, 
can we spend these toilsome, disappointing days 
without knowing what such days are like to oth- 
ers? Can we know what it is to be weary, and 
hungry, and heart-sick, and not give shelter (if we 
can) to one who may be weary, and hungry, and 
heart-sick too ?” 

“ But the one hundred pounds ?” 

I say it slowly, as if I longed for the money; 
yet there is a great lightening of my heart to 
hear my father’s answer : 

“Jeanie, your decision is my own, I know. 
We will not save ourseives at the expense of oth- 
ers. Presently, perhaps, it will be all less hard 
for us. Soon work must come to me, I think, 
because I try so hard. And I can work, dear, 
though I am old—and a little failing now.” __ 

“Old?” I whisper, with his hands tight in 
mine, and my eyes filled with tears. ‘Why, fu- 
ther, a year’s prosperity would make you strong 
again. It is only denial, and fatigue, and dis- 
heartenment. Oh, father !”—as, like a stab, I 
feel that greater suffering and privation are In 
store for him than he has ever yet known—“ ob, 
father! take the hundred pounds.” : 

“My child,” he answers, softly drawing my 
head down upon his breast, that I may not look 
any more into his face,“ would that be having 
compassion one of another ?” , 

The key is put into the front-door at that min- 
ute, and then a slow step comes along the pas- 
sage. Every sound seems so strangely loud and 
distinct to me to-night, that this step sounds like 
a disturbance of all the quiet of the house. I 
rise hurriedly to my feet, because instead of go- 
ing straight up stairs as usual, Mr. Carden has 
come into the parlor, without even pausing at the 
door. 





“TI look in to apologize for being so late,” he 
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says, glancing quite inquisitively from father to 
me, but with his usual broad smile. “I was de- 
tained in Chelsea, and then I made a stupid mis- 
take in the train. I positively believe I have 
been two hours coming home.” ; 

“ Jeanie,” father says, and I quite well un- 
derstand why, after having just heard my story, 
it is easier for him to address me than our lodger, 
“he must be very tired and cold. Persuade him 
to try a little of your nice warm coffee, dear. 

“Not to-night,” he says. Of course I am re- 
lieved, because I have made only just what fa- 
ther himself ought to drink ; but I certainly think 
his reply a little curter than it need be. “I will 
try it another time. Good-night.” _ 

And he goes away, without closing the door, 
while father glances involuntarily and depreca- 
tingly at me. Then he tries, poor father! in a 
sudden uncertain manner, to talk of old times— 
the old, old times before his marriage, where Mr. 
Carden’s name could have no possible place. 





CHAPTER XL 


FatHer does not attempt to leave home next 
morning, but he only walks restlessly and nerv- 
ously about the rooms, and seems ever to be 
listening for some expected voice or step. Aunt 
Charlotte reproaches him a good deal, but he 
scarcely seems to hear what she says. At last, 
late in the afternoon, his restlessness almost sud- 
denly leaves him, and he sits down close to the 
parlor fire, stooping very much, and gazing wea- 
rily into it, but, as I can plainly see, still listening 
for the expected sound. Lottie runs for the ket- 
tle, and I lay the table for tea: an early tea will 
do us all good, and rouse father from this dreary 
watching. 

But before the tea is ready, and while the gas 
in the shop is still unlighted, I see Philip enter 
and walk quietly to the counter, almost as if he 
were a customer. Somehow, without under- 
standing why, my heart sinks as I go softly up 
to him and take both his hands in mine. 

“I am going, Jeanie,” he says, drawing one 
hand away, and throwing down upon the counter 
the half of a railway ticket which he had been 
holding. “I have had that given me to-day. It 
is the return half of a Liverpool ticket, and I 
can not afford to waste it. I need not have gone 
till to-morrow. I might have had another even- 
ing with you; but this must decide me. A Liv- 
erpool man I used to know has come to London 
on business and been detained here, so he gave 
me—that ticket, and I—must go.” 

I can feel how all the life and color have left 
my face, and I wish the shop were darker still, 
that Philip might not see; but yet I don’t think 
that any thing could make his eyes look sadder 
than they do. 

“The parting has come in earnest now,” he 
says, putting his hand up to his throat, as if it 
hurts him when he speaks. “Jeanie, for Heav- 
en’s sake, let it be soon over!” 

And yet he holds me, ah! so tightly now, and 
his eyes seem as if they could not leave my face 
again. What a terrible thing it is, this double 
sorrow! The sorrow for ourselves just now is 
swallowed up in the misery of each other’s 
sorrow. 

“Oh, my love,” he says, with one strong, tear- 
less sob, “I never thought that this farewell 
would be so hard! I thought I had prepared my- 
self for it. I thought that the long fear of our 
parting was as bad as the real parting could be. 
And now— Oh, Jeanie, Jeanie, when I shall 
look in vain for your dear face—” 

“T shall never seem to look in vain for yours, 
Philip,” I whisper, trying—oh! so hard—to win 
a little courage now; “for I shall see you every 
where. I shall hear the voice I love in every si- 
lence. I—I can never feel very far away from 
you, Philip.” 

“That thought,” says Philip, rather huskily, 
“shall give me strength. My perfect happiness 
is to be near you, Jeanie. Oh, in your heart, 
will you keep me near you always—always ?” 

I could keep him near me, not in my heart 
only! I could give him the work he loved, the 
home which he and I had so happily anticipated. 
I could make this exile unnecessary. I could lay 
my fingers on his lips as this miserable good-by 
faltered past them, and could bring the old hap- 
piness into his face again, the old content into 
his heart. I could do all this, if— 

ONE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD! 

Oh, if the words would but cease their ringing 
in myears! If I could but for one moment shut 
them from my dazed and aching eyes ! 

“Jeanie,” Philip cries, breaking this pained si- 
lence of mine, “speak to me. I see your great 
pity for me, but the farewell must come; and no 
words—no words of yours, my dearest—can be 
so hard to bear as my own thoughts.” 

And now a little courage comes to me. I look 
up into my dear’s sad pale face, and I tell him 
—not so brokenly as I feared I should speak— 
that I know all will be well—presently ; that we 
have no need to fear separation, because we 
shall be so true to each other; that our hearts 
will always seem to be one, though half the world 
may lie between us—for a time; and that when 
we meet again these hard days will be over. 

‘Hard days!” Philip echoes, very cheerlessly. 
“They have all to come. Could I have thought 
any days hard while you were near me, Jeanie ? 
while I could take your helpful little hand in 
mine, or— Oh, my darling!” he breaks off, taking 
my head upon his breast, and bending his above 
it, “all the hard bitter days are yet to come; for 
after this I shall not have your smile to comfort 
me, your kiss to make me strong. My love, my 
love, how can fate be so cruel ?” 

I draw back, a little shyly, from his embrace. 
This is not like my brave, true-hearted lover; 
and I too am changing. What right have I to 
tremble and complain, when I am so blessed in 
Philip’s love, and when he has health and 
Strength, and leaves me only for a little time ? 








“ Jeanie,” Philip says, seeming to read some- 
thing new in my face, “forgive me. You are 
right. It will all be well at last. What ought I 
to fear, my dearest, while you are true to me? 
How brave the little pale face is! Turn your eyes 
away, my dear one. I can not bear their trust- 
ing steadfastness. And yet—it gives me courage 
too to meet them. It was terrible when I told 
you first, and they grew wide and sad with fear. 
Oh, Jeanie, if we could have but gone together, or 
—I tried so hard to win work here! I wonder 
could any man have tried more earnestly and in- 
dustriously. Yet it all failed. I seem so help- 
less in the great world. Yet there should be 
room for us all.” 

“Philip,” I whisper, stroking his lined and 
troubled face, and not so much afraid of trusting 
myself to utter some one else’s words as those 
which come from my own faint heart, “do you 
remember once showing me these words? I re- 
member them so well: 

«What I do now, thou canst not understand ; 

Trust Me, ‘tis best and right: 
Hereafter to thy sight 
All shall unveil itself as wisely planned.’” 

There is a little silence ; then Philip once more 
folds me in his arms, but with such a different 
strength now—the strength of courage, not de- 
spair; of steadfastness, not passion. 

“T remember,” he says, quite firmly, though in 
rather a pausing way; “and I will remember. 
Jeanie, I will not come back to you such a cow- 
ard as I leave you to-day. A man in a great 
measure shapes his own life, dvesn’t he? And 
mine shall be—my dear one, what can it not be 
if—as you yourself have said—we live in what 
loves us ?” 

Then, in a low, rather shaken voice, Philip tells 
me of the journey he will take to-night; of his 
preparations; of how I must bid good-by to the 
others for him, because he dare not go in among 
them, and again find himself in the dear old room 
where he has been so happy; of how he will 
write ; and— 

Ah, I can not hear it all; for I am struggling 
weakly to believe that this is a dream, and that 
presently I shall awake—to see Philip near me 
still, with that glad, tender smile with which he 
always greets me, and to hear him laugh and 
tell me that the happy thought of these last days 
was true, and he is not going. 

Then—then I know indeed I am not dreaming. 
Philip’s last long kiss is not like a dream. My 
own hand-clasp has an agony sleep never knew. 
Our words break off in a pain too keen for utter- 
ance. I can not bear another glance into Phil- 
ip’s face. I cover my eyes, and stand quite still, 
only my heart trembling. When I look up, he 
will not be there. He speaks to me once more, 
and then he sees that I dare not lift my eyes till 
he has gone. Once more tenderly and closely he 
holds me in his arms, kissing the hands that cov- 
er my poor face. Then I hear a step, quite unlike 
Philip’s, cross the shop, and I know I am alone. 
Can he be gone? Must I uncover my eyes, and 
see my world so empty ? 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ROYAL FUNERALS IN ANCIENT 
TIMES. 


Ir is a mere matter of course that the first king 
of modern Italy should be buried with every im- 
aginable pomp, and in the capital of his country. 
It is said that Victor Emanuel himself, as well 
as many of his family, would have perferred that 
his bones should rest somewhere among the well- 
known hills of Piedmont. But the Italians had 
a sort of right to insist upon a more public fu- 
neral; and the Italians only resemble all other 
young nations in attaching great importance to 
this question of funerals. Far away in the re- 
mote and almost prehistoric ages we find the kings 
and great men of the earth more solicitous about 
the place where they should be buried after death 
than about their habitations while alive. It is not 
recorded of Abraham that he ever bought either 
house or land from any man either for himself 
or his posterity to inhabit. But when Sarah his 
wife died in Hebron, the patriarch “stood up and 
bowed himself to the people of the land, and com- 
muned with therh,” that they should persuade their 
countrymen to sell him the cave of Machpelah, 
which was “ in the end of his field.” The people 
answered that the stranger was a mighty prince 
among them: “in the choice of our sepulchres 
bury thy dead; none of us shall withhold from 
thee his sepulchre.” Their offers, however, were 
not accepted, and the “ prince” insisted upon pay- 
ing four hundred shekels of silver for the cave 
and the field, which “were made sure unto him 
for a possession of a burying-place” accordingly. 
.. was to this tomb that the remains of Jacob 
were taken with immense pomp and ceremony all 
the way from the land of Egypt. With the same 
anxiety shown by his fathers, the patriarch had 
charged his son not to bury him in the foreign 
country, but to take him to the cave of Hebron. 
The leave of Pharaoh was therefore asked and 
granted, “and Joseph went up to bury his father ; 
and with him went up all the servants of Pharaoh, 
the elders of his house, and all the elders of the 
land of Egypt.” All the house of Joseph also 
went on this pious expedition; “and there went 
up with him both chariots and horsemen, and it 
was a very great company.” The body had pre- 
viously been embalmed by the skillful royal phy- 
sicians, and after this process, which then took 
forty days, had been accomplished, the Egyptians 
all mourned threescore and ten days for the fa- 
ther of their savior. . As for Joseph himself, the 
very last words recorded of him are his imposition 
of an oath upon all the children of Israel that 
they should carry his bones from Egypt into the 
land of Canaan. 

The sovereigns of Egypt, as they are the earliest 
of whom we have authentic record, were also the 
most scrupulous and extravagant in the choice of 
their sepulchres. The enormous masses of the 








Pyramids were built up as a preparation for the 
day of funeral; and although we know not yet 
what were the actual ceremonies accompanying 
their interment, it is fair to suppose that they 
were not unworthy of the place and the occasion. 
It took 50,000 men as much as twenty years at 
least to rear the Pyramid of Cheops ; and we may 
assume that a people who had thus been compel- 
led to labor at the mere material works would be 
made to exhibit some extraordinary spectacle of 
grief and mourning when the despot was at last 
laid within his great mausoleum. 

Neither the Greek tyrants nor the Roman kings 
were buried with any great ceremony beyond the 
burning of their ashes and the carrying of their 
busts in solemn procession. Yet the same solidity 
in which the Roman masons delighted distinguish- 
ed the royal sepulchres; and as late as in the 
reign of Augustus these monuments still stood 
on the banks of the Tiber, exposed to the de- 
structive floods in which the wayward river often 
indulged. 

With the very commencement of modern his- 
tory the rage for gorgeous funerals revives. 


Nothing could be more picturesque than that ~/ 


Attila, “the Scourge of God,” when he perished 
suddenly in the prime of life in his wooden palace 
onthe Danube. ‘“ His body was solemnly exposed 
in the midst of the plain under a silken pavilion ; 
and the chosen squadron of the Huns, wheeling 
round in measured evolutions, chanted a funeral 
song to the memory of the hero.” According to 
their national custom the barbarians cut off a 
part of their hair, and gashed their faces with un- 
seemly wounds. The remains of Attila were in- 
closed within three coffins, of gold, of silver, and 
of iron, and privately buried in the night; the 
spoils of nations were thrown into the grave ; the 
captives who had opened the ground were inhu- 
manly massacred ; and the same Huns who had 
indulged such excessive grief feasted with disso- 
lute and intemperate mirth about the recent sep- 
ulchre of their king. Thus Achilles was not the 
only chief who steeped the grave of his princely 
friend in blood. Goths, Vandals, and Franks all 
propitiated the deity of Death by the slaughter 
of enemies over the tomb; and one of the most 
vivid pictures in “ Hypatia” is that in which the 
royal Amal’s death is followed by a promiscuous 
massacre of Egyptians by his Gothic companions 
in arms. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 
FEBRUARY. 
Sunday, %4.—Sexagesima Sunday; St. Matthias. 
MARCH. 
Sunday, 3.—Quinquagesima Sunday. 


Wednesday, 6.—Ash-W ednesday. 





Sunday, 10.—First Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 17.—S d Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, %.—Third Sunday in Lent. 
Monday, %.—Annunciation B.V.M. 
Sunday, 


$1.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 


A BEAUTIFUL volume is the Moravian Year- 
Book, issued from the same Fetter Lane in Lon- 
don where JoHN WESLEY used to meet with the 
‘* Brethren”? when he was a young man. The 
Church is administered by thirteen bishops; 
the supreme board of direction is, however, the 
Unity ders’ Conference, to which several of 
the bishops belong. Among the peculiar enter- 
prises which the “Brethren” carry on is the 

‘Diaspora,’ or home mission, which is under 
the charge of the German section of the Moravian 
body. This dates from 1729, and has for its ob- 
ject the fostering of spiritual life in established 
churches. Societies are formed, the members of 
which remain members of their churches. The 
statistics of Moravianism to the end of 1877 show 
98,333 members, 11,087 Sunday-school scholars, 
and over 5000 pupils in boarding and day schools. 

Altogether 185,183 persons are under Moravian 
instruction throughout the world. One of the 
most interesting of the missions of the ‘‘ Breth- 
ren’’ is that to the lepers of South Africa, which 
has been in operation fifty-nine years. A solitary 
spot for a lepers’ home was selected by the Brit- 
ish colonial government in 1818, and buildings 
were erected; in 1846 the lepers were removed 
to Robben Island, a narrow strip of sand en- 
compassed by rocks and sea. Hither the mis- 
sionaries followed their suffering flock, and have 
never intermitted their devoted care. The pop- 
ulation of Robben Island has at times risen to 
300. The scenes witnessed at a Sunday morning 
service there can hardly be paralleled elsewhere 
in the world. “Here,” says a Moravian mis- 
sionary, *“‘ you see a young lazar sitting on the 

round, and thrusting himself forward with dif- 
Sealey: there another, who has lost hands and 
part of his feet, creeping on his knees and the 
stumps of his hands; farther on you see a pa- 
tient wholly deprived of hands and feet, seated 
on a wheelbarrow, and thus conveyed to the 
house of prayer by a stronger brother in afflic- 
tion, whose head and face are swollen till they 
look like a lion’s.’’ It is by patient devotion 
for long years to such wrecks of humanity as 
these that the Moravian Church, though small 
in numbers, has won for itself an honored name. 





The lectures of the Rev. Dr. Gzorce A. 
BoaRpMAN in Philadelphia on the creative week 
in Genesis are said to be of a very high order. 
They are delivered at noon each Tuesday in the 
Association Hall, which has 1350 seats. All the 
seats are filled. The correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Watchman says of Dr. BoarpmMan: “ The 
solid qualities which make the frame-work of 
the lectures, the thought, the learning, are ren- 
dered all the more attractive by a fascinating 
rhetoric and by a perfect enunciation. The suc- 
cess which crowns the efforts of Dr. BOARDMAN 
is welcome to the friends of evangelical truth, 
and is none the less gratifying to his personal 
friends because he is himself so generous in his 
estimate of his brethren. He seems to be one 
from whose constitution nature has omitted the 





Near the close of last year Father ALESSANDRO 
Gavazzt celebrated in Rome the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his entrance into the pulpit. On the 


anniversary day he delivered a commemorative 
discourse to a large audience in the chapel of 
the Free Italian Church. Father Gavazzz, 
though at first a political reformer, has been 
in recent — more distinctively au earnest 
preacher of the Protestant faith. 





According to Sadlier’s Almanac, the statistics 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States are as follows: Archbishops, 11; bishops, 
54; priests, 5548; churches, 5634; chapels and 
stations, 11,777; theological seminaries, 21; ec- 
clesiastical students, 1121; colleges, 74; acade- 
mies and select schools, 519; parish schools, 
2130; asylums, 248; hospitals, 102. There are 
bo exact statistics of the Catholic population 
of the United States; it is usually estimuted at 


6, , 





Opposition to the re-establishment of the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy in Scotland is develop- 
ing. The Orangemen have addressed a protest 
to Lord BeaconsFieLp. The Convener of the 
Glasgow Presbytery of the Established Church 
has informed the Pope that ‘‘an interdict will 
be demanded against the proposed hierarchy 
from the Supreme Civil Court of Scotland, and 
chat the laws of the country will be rigidly en- 
forced aguinst it.’ Similar objection was made 
to the re-establishment of the hierarchy in En- 
gland over twenty-five years ago, but nothing 
came of it. For a time there was much threat- 
—- and Archbishop WIsEMAN was made un- 
comfortable, but the English Catholic episcopate 
is now well established. Perhaps the Scotch re- 
sistance may be more determined, and Scotland 
may have an advantage in the terms of its union 
with England. 





The discussion of the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment still goes on actively. All the ministe- 
rial meetings representing the orthodox Church- 
es have re-affirmed, as far as they have spoken, 
the doctrinal statements of their standards. On 
January 21 the Methodist ministers of Chicago 
said, ‘‘ We take this occasion to re-affirm our 
belief in the future endless punishment of the 
wicked, as distinguished from the theory of res- 
torationists on the one hand, and that of anni- 
hilation on the other.”’ 





One hundred and forty young men have grad- 
uated from the Drew Methodist Theological 
Seminary at Madison, New Jersey, in ten years. 
Twelve of them are now preaching in foreign 
countries. The seminary owns ninety acres of 
real estate, three large public buildings, and four 
ee houses, all the gift of the founder, 

ANIEL Drew. This property is free of incum- 
brance; the buildings are also of the most sub- 
stantial character. In addition Mr. Drew paid, 
until March, 1876, $17,500 annually for the sup- 

ort of the institution ; since that date it has 

een, in consequence of his business failure, de- 

rived ofall aid from him. The sum of $170,000 
a8 since 1876 been subscribed by the friends of 
the seminary as an endowment, leaving $130,000 
yet to be secured. With the sums given three 
professorships have been endowed. ‘This is the 
only Methodist theological seminary in the 
Middle States—New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland—where there 
are 400,000 Methodist communicants. 





Since the close of the war efforts have not 
been wanting to effect a union of the Episcopal 
Methodist Churches in the United States. The 
Churches North and South have resumed fra- 
ternal relations, and the Northern has a perma- 
nent committee on unity with other Methodist 
Churches. A proposition has been made to cre- 
ate a legislative and administrative body, to be 
known as an (cumenical Conference, which 
shall have jurisdiction of certain subjects of 
common interest to all Episcopal Methodists, 
such as foreign missions, the hymn-book, ete. 
The plan is crude, no doubt; but the Central 
Christian Advocate says of it: *‘It is not impos- 
sible that something may be devised to contrib- 
ute to the end for which this @cumenical Con- 
ference is proposed. But its powers should be 
advisory only, and only in a narrow circle. It 
might adjust the relatione of our foreign mis- 
sions, sanction a hymu-book and ritual for com- 
mon use, and provide for a common Sunday- 


school literature.’’ There can be no question that 
the Churches of the same families, once separated 
by slavery and the war, will, as time goes on, 


draw more closely together, and effect a co-oy- 
erative if not an organic union. 





It can not be said that the work of the evan- 
velists, whose names have become well known 
throughout the country, is less effective this 
than the preceding winters. The interest cre- 
ated by Mr. Moopy’s visit to Hartford has spread 
to Meriden, South Windsor, Bloomfield, Man- 
chester, and many other towns. The people of 
New Haven are putting up for him a buiiding, to 
be used in March, which will seat 4000 persons. 
In Providence the Music Hall was filled nightly 
for eight weeks. Mr. HamMmonpD has had great 
success in Parkersburg, Virginia. Mr. Moopy 
has now Visited five of the six New England 
States. 





Facts have proved not only that the American 
Indians are not decreasing in numbers, but that 
they are advancing rapidly in civilization, Of 
the entire number, estimated at 275,000, 56,000, 
or about one-fifth, receive rations from the gov- 
ernment. The number of rations issued is 
steadily diminishing ; for instance, 12,000 rations 
now given to the Navajos will cease to be issued 
next year. About 70,000 Indians are living un- 
der constitutions and written laws adopted and 
administered by themselves. There are 112,903 
who wear citizens’ dress; these occupy 22,109 
houses. There are maintained among the tribes 
830 schools, in which are 11,515 scholars; the 
sum of $337,379 is expended on education, and 
40,397 have learned to read. The number of 
acres of land cultivated by Indians within the 
jurisdiction of the United States is 202,550; the 
total of bushels of wheat raised by them in 1877 
was 688,278; of corn, 4,656,952. The horses and 
mules owned are 216,286 ; the cattle are 217,853 ; 
and the sheep 587,444. These facts are proof 
that the peace policy of the national govern- 
ment is far from being a failure. Dr. CLARK, 
one of the secretaries of the American Board, 
has expressed the opinion that our Indiaus have 
made more progress in civilization in the last 


decade than during the preceding tifty years. 
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both ropes parted again. Put out the boat, and with 


athe > ere incloses it, | day ut the vessel on her course again, the wind blow- 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. rathe .. ‘———— oo i man | in yim theos uthwest. The first cart of Sunday night | great difficulty fastened them again, and managed to 
Tar t as it was finally towed into the hé phen it bad been southwest, with a fearful sea. About5y.s. | get into this port (Ferrol) at 9.30 r.m. 
to Engl a oe wean ot this Keven sk from Egypt | end on the morning of- Monday, January 2 b | on Monday, away on the lee beam, I saw what appeared | Captain Evans adds that from the way in which 
ngiand has already supplied material for two Following the story of the obelisk after its | to be the bottom of a ship. I put the helm of the Fitz- | 
PP 7 & | maurice hard up, and bore down upon it. Just atdusk | the ballast of the obelisk ship had been arrang * 


illus strations in the W 
published ir eekly. With the =. ing | desertion by the Engiis sh vessel to whose chs the ge | I found that it was Cleopatra's Needle. There was then | it appeared to 4 the work of soldiers, and no 
ee h our issue of November 24, 1877, our | it had been intrusted, we can not do better than | too much sea on to board it, and I waited with great ealtess fe alee states that after bt a ding on 
aders will perhaps remember that a short ac- to quote the following extract from a letter, dated | | didicalty, on account ot the - ugh w wreath ", = day- | Cleopatra he ne in the cabin the log boo k of 
ee was given of wn- | Ught on Tuesday morning. hen we boarded the o 
rether w Ot ful the history of the monolith, | October 18, written by Captain Evans to ny ~ 1 | elisk ship, and got it perfectly fastened by noon, slip- Captain Carrer, which was written up to © the 5th, 
rg ith a full description of its recent ad- | ers of the Fitzm aurice, a screw-steamer bound | ping two $-inch hawsers aboard of her. When we had | and contained the following entry: 


ret ires by land and sea up to the date of its | to Valencia, carrying a cargo of pig-iron : towed away for about two hours, both ropes parted | 
*bandonment by the Olga during a severe storm D “This is a most unpleasant nig ht. The swell is 
in the Bay of Bis In tlh t “*T left Middlesbrough on the 9th inst., and encoun- | launched a boat and secured the hawsers, and had to | high and confused, and the : Olg ya seems determined ho 
many. mm She shove engraving tered heavy head winds till the 14th. It then blew a | tow very slow, on account of the heavy sea. Next | tow us through the water or under it. I wish she 
would break down, for the quick pitching motion is 


we have a third representation of the obelis k, or | terrible gale, and I bad to lie to until 9 a.. on Mon- | morning it blew a heavy gale from the southeast, and 


from the strain put upon them by the heavy sea. Again 
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almost unbearable. Sixteen pitches per minute, each 
one sending the water over the hull, fore and aft, and 
a good deal of spray over all. My bed, the foresail, is 
saturated, and t walk about in preference to sitting 
below, where all is close, impure, and hot.” 

Arrived at Ferrol, the news of the Cleopatra's 
rescue was immediately telegraphed to England, 
and during the interval of waiting for the Anglia, 
the vessel that was to replace the faithless Olga, 
Captain Carter and his picked English crew were 
kept busy in repairing the Cleopatra, which had 
sustained considerable injury from the fury of the 
gale so recently encountered. They repaired the 
rudder, furnished her with new masts and sails, 
and, above all, secured the railway iron, the shift- 
ing of which had resulted in so much mischief. 
The rails were no longer left in such position 
that they were liable to be loosened by any shock, 
but were built right down in such a manner as to 


become, so to speak, part and parcel of the ship’s 
fabric. By the time the Anglia arrived all was 
in readiness for a new start, and on the morning 


of Tuesday, January 15, the Cleopatra was again 
on her way toward England. This time the voy- 
aye was exceedingly prosperous. The Anglia is 
an iron steam-tug of 140 horse-power. The fleet 


to which she belongs numbers a score of power- 
ful iron vessels, which must not be confounded 
with ordinary river and coasting tugs, for they 


often make ocean voyages, as far, for instance, 
as the Island of St. Helena. The form of the 
floating cylinder with parallel pinched ends need 
not be again described. She is now painted buff 
down to her water-line, and red beneath, carry- 
ing two red flags, of which the upper one bears 
her name, Cleopatra, the lower being simply an 
ensign resembling that of a British merchant. 
As to the conduct of his ship, Captain Carter 
speaks highly: “The Cleopatra does not roll, and 
if she pitches a good deal, plunging sometimes 
like a porpoise, with all but her cabin under wa- 
ter, she jumps up again from her dip like a living 
duck. Should her cabin be struck by a heavy 
beam sea, she is so well ballasted that after just 
heeling well over she will right herself at once.” 

The voyage was made without any mishap, and 
on the morning of January 21 the famous Needle 
was safely moored in the East India Docks, Lon- 


don. An immense crowd assembled to welcome 
the two ships, and cheer after cheer rent the air 
when they made their appearance. The Queen 
sent a congratulatory dispatch, expressing her 
pleasure at the safe termination of the voyage. 


Most of the passengers on board the unfortunate 
Metropolis were engineers and laborers for the Madeira 
and Mamoré Railroad, in Brazil. This railroad is to 
extend from a point just below the rapids of the Ma- 
deira River to the point of navigation on the Mamoré 
River. Bolivia is one of the richest of the South Amer- 
ican States in mineral wealth and agricultural products. 


Its internal trade is large, and in 1872 exports amount- 
ing to over 3,750,000 pounds were carried on mule and 
llama back across the Andes into Chili and to the Pa- 
cific coast. When the new Brazilian railway is com- 
pleted, the rich products of Bolivia will be shipped 
down the Mamoré to the railroad, thence by rail to the 
Madeira, and down the Amazon to the sea. The con- 


tract for building this road had been awarded to Amer- 
icans, and all the materials were to be from this coun- 


try. About the middle of January the steamer Mercedita 
sailed for Paré, Brazil, with 150 laborers and a corps of 
fifty-six engineers, with Mr. Philip Collins, one of the 
contracting firm. The Metropolis was the second steam- 


er sent out, and a third is expected to sail soon. The 
wreck of the Metropolis seems not to intimidate labor- 
ers. Numerous applications were almost immediately 
made to fill the places made vacant by death; and 
many of those who had suffered shipwreck were ready 
to again venture their lives on the treacherous ocean. 





The fpllowing poetical prophecy is by no means 
new, a8 the lines are said to have been first given to 
ihe world in 1453: 

‘In twice two hundred years the Bear 
The Crescent shall assail ; 
But if the Cock and Bull shall pair, 
The Bear shall not prevail. 
But look, in twice ten years again, 
Let Islam know and fear: 
The Cross shall wax, the Crescent wane, 
Grow pale, and disappear.” 
As twenty years have elapsed since the Crimean war, 
the last verse seems a genuine prediction, 


A memorial to Congress relating to the famine in 





China has been signed by a large number of business 
men in this city. The memorial suggests that the 
Secretary of State has on deposit, over and above all 
claims, between $600,000 and $700,000, which was re- 
ceived from China in 1856 as an indemnity for the 
spoliation of American property when the factories at 
Canton were destroyed. The hope is expressed that 
Congress will consider the present a suitable time to 


return all the money above just claims, 





About four years ago nearly a thonsand persons were 
arrested in Russia on suspicion of sympathizing with 
revolutionary movements. After a short term of im- 
prisonment many of them were liberated; but about 
two hundred have been waiting ever since for trial. 
Some during this weary interval have died, some have 
contracted chronic diseases, and some have become 
insane. Many of these are without doubt innocent of 
the crime for which they were arrested. 





Currituck Beach, where the Metropolis was wrecked, 
is on the northeastern coast of North Carolina, about 
twenty miles from Kitty Hawk signal station, eight 
miles below which the United States steamer Huron 
was lost last November. Currituck Island is thirty 
miles long and two in width, and some parts of the 
island are so uneven that in foggy weather it is neces- 
sary for vessels to keep well out to sea, The shoals 
around are very treacherous. Indeed, the entire coast 
of North Carolina is regarded as a dangerous and dif- 
ficult one for ships in bad weather, and many steamers 
have been wrecked there whose commanders were ex- 
perienced navigators, As regards the Metropolis, many 
reasons have been given as the immediate cause of the 
disaster; and whether it was one or all combined that 
wrecked the vessel is at this time a matter of varying 
opinion. Much evidence goes to show that the steam- 
er was unseaworthy; also that it was overloaded; the 





life-saving service is reproached for not rendering aid 
more promptly, although the stations on that coast are 
ten miles apart; the government is blamed for not es- 
tablishing more stations on such a dangerous coast, 
and manning them more efficiently and fully; and 
finally, it is asserted that it was impossible for a vessel 
to endure such a violent gale as that to which the Me- 
tropolis was exposed. It may be easy to shift the re- 
sponsibility of this disaster from one to another, but 
one sad fact remains unmoved—over one hundred pre- 
cious lives have been sacrificed. 





An asylum for women and children has been burned 
at the city of Tien-tsin, China, and by telegram it is 
announced that over two thousand lives were lost. 
Tien-tsin is about sixty-five miles southeast of Pekin, 
and contains about 500,000 inhabitants. 





An Englishman proposes a balloon voyage to the 
north pole—fleet to consist of three balloons, connect- 
ed together. The plan is to start about the end of 
May, on “‘ the curve of a wind circle,” land the balloons 
twenty miles or so from the north pole, moor them 
securely, take the necessary observations, and return 
on a favorable gust of wind. Who will bespeak a 
passage ? 





A modern miracle is reported from the village of 
East Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. This is the tale: 
A woman, long ill with consumption, died on February 
2, and an hour afterward was raised to life and re- 
stored to perfect health by Father Heinen, a Catholic 
priest. This gratifying performance has greatly ex- 
cited the uneducated portion of the community, but 
the more intelligent detect a deception which has been 
practiced upon the credulous. 





Anecdotes of Victor Emanuel are increasing. This 
is one of the latest reported: At a ball at Florence one 
sultry night, ‘* Per Baccho !” he cried, “‘ how can you 
stand this stifling atmosphere? Can’t you ventilate the 
place 2?” There was some delay about opening the win- 
dows, whereupon the King rammed his clinched fist 
through a pane of glass, and laughingly exclaimed, 
“Phew! That’s an improvement.” 





The trade dollar rapidly grows unpopular. Nobody 
wants it. In fact, silver is becoming burdensome to 
the community. A special meeting of the Board of 
Trade and Transportation was recently held in this 
city to consider means of relief in view of the law 
making silver an unlimited legal tender. A memorial 
was prepared and adopted, appealing to Congress for 
relief from the great inconvenience experienced from 
accumulation of silver coin. Many hanks will receive 
silver only in very small amounts. 





A lady of Michigan has been very successful in ob- 
taining two flowers instead of one from every flower- 
ing sheath of the calla lily. Her method is as follows: 
As soon as the joint flower is cut, or begins to wither, 
pull the stalk down through the open sheath clear to 
the bottom. At the bottom will be found standing, 
close to the stalk, another bud, inclosed in a delicate 
covering. Cut the old stalk away as close as possible 
without injuring the bud, and if it has not been kept 
back too long, it will grow up very quickly. 


After two months of mild and genial winter weath- 
er—if, indeed, it could be called winter at all—January 
closed with a terrific storm—our first snow-storm of 
any account in this vicinity—and it came with furious 
winds. There were numerous disasters by sea and 
land, involving loss of life and destruction of property. 
At Manhattan Beach, on Coney Island, seven lives 
were lost by the swelling waves. Rockaway suffered 
severely, and at Long Branch hotels and cottages 
were seriously damaged. The storm was regarded as 
the severest known along the coast for many years. 


Temple Bar is a thing of the past, and while some 
regret the removal of this old landmark, Lond sin 








ease which depend upon bad blood are cured, 
or best treated, by such medicines as take up 
from this fluid and excrete from the system the 
noxious elements, it is not of practical impor- 
tance that I should describe each. For instance, 
medical authors describe about fifty varieties of 
skin disease, but as they all require for their cure 
very similar treatment, it is of no practical util- 
ity to know just what name to apply to a certain 
form of skin disease, so you know how best to 
cure it. Then, again, I might go on and describe 
various kinds of scrofulous sores, fever sores, 
white swellings, enlarged glands, and ulcers of 
varying appearance; might describe how viru- 
lent poison may show itself in various forms of 
eruptions, ulcers, sore throat, bony tumors, ete. ; 
but as all these various-appearing manifestations 
of bad blood are cured by a uniform means, I 
deem such a course unnecessary. Thoroughly 
cleanse the blood, which is the great fountain of 
life, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoyant 
spirits, vital strength, and soundness of consti- 
tution, will all return to us. For this purpose 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Pur- 
gative Pellets are pre-eminently the articles 
needed. They are warranted to cure tetter, 
saltrheum, scald head, St. Anthony’s fire, rose 
rash or erysipelas, ringworms, pimples, blotches, 
spots, eruptions, pustules, boils, carbuncles, sore 
eyes, rough skin, scurf, scrofulous sores and swell- 
ings, tumors, old sores or swellings, affections of 
the skin, throat, and bones, and ulcers of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and lungs.—[ Com. ] 





Bcrnetr’s Cocoarne is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair.—[ Com.] ’ 
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LONDON. 
COLT’S REVOLVERS. 

Great reduc- 
tioninthe 
Price-List of rice of the 
Revolvers, Air-Guns, Box- ew Model 
ing Gloves, Novelties,and 22, 30,32,38, & 

Sportsmen’s Goods. 41 Calibres. 


FISH & SIMPSON, 152 Nassau St., N. Y. 


RAND EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION TO EUROPE, 
In the Summer of 1878, visiting Ireland, Scotland, 
England, France, Belgium, the Rhine, ssia, Switz- 
erland, Italy, and the Paris Exposition. All objec- 
tionable features incident to European travel entirely 
removed. All travel and hotel accommodations first- 
class. Rates extremely low. Return-tickets good for 
twelve months. College Professors, Teachers of Music 
and Literature, Art Students, School Teachers, and 

others of like tastes, \Pueee address, for Prospectus, 
. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 








general rejoice in the improved appearance of the 
Strand and Fleet Street. 





Many thousand barrels of pork were recently de- 
stroyed by fire on the Long Pier, between Pacific and 
Amity streets, Brooklyn. The fire is believed to have 
been caused by an unusual rise of the tide, which, 
flooding the floor of an adjoining store-house contain- 
ing many thousand barrels of lime, caused the lime to 
slack and the fire to follow. 





According to the recollection of an old resident of 
Hartford, Connecticut, the winter of 1829-30 surpassed 
the present one in mildness. That year farmers 
plonghed every month during the season, and no snow 
fell until February 2. A cold and backward spring 
followed, with a snow-storm in May. 





According to the following legend, the Beggars’ 
Bridge in Florence was built without expense to the 
city. The Grand Duke of Florence once issned a 
proclamation that every beggar who would appear in 
the grand plaza at a certain time should receive a new 
suit of clothes free of cost. At the appointed hour 
the beggars of the city all assembled, whereupon the 
officers caused each avenue to the public square to be 
closed, and then compelled the beggars to strip off 
their old clothes, and gave to each one, according to 
promise, a new suit. But the old clothes were exam- 
ined, and in them, concealed in various ways, was 
money enongh to build the beautiful bridge which 
spans the Arno. 





MYTHS ARE BUT SYMBOLS OF 
TRUTH. 


As the scholar sees in the vain but beautiful 
mythologies of the ancients the embodied ex- 
pressions of the hungry human soul, blindly 
groping after the Infinite, so the physician sees 
in that popular myth of the sixteenth century— 
the fountain of perpetual health and youth—an 
expression of the longings of suffering humanity 
for a remedy that should forever prevent the in- 
cursion of disease. The wilds of Europe were 
ransacked for this wonderful fountain, and 
Ponce pE Leon sought for it in the cypress 
swamps and tangled everglades of our sunny 
Florida. Men have searched for it everywhere 
and anywhere but where it really is—in the hu- 
man body itself. The blood is the real fountain 
of perpetual health and youth. When this 
source is corrupted, the painful and sorrow-pro- 
ducing effects are visible in many shapes. The 
multifarious forms in which it manifests itself 
would form subjects upon which I might write 
volumes, But as all the varied forms of dis- 
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MAGIC MUSICAL CABINET. § THEO. J. HARBACH, 
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GAS WORKS. 


FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


G’S COUGH 
KYozENGrs are daily 
recommended for Coughs,Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. 
Testimonials from the most em- 
inent may be seen. Price 50 cts. 
per box. Sold by all druggists. 

N. B.—They contain no opi- 
um, or preparation thereof. 

E. FOUGERA & CO, 
MARK, New York, Special Agents. 














BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing 
most valuable medicinal properties in all cases of 
Bowel complaints; a sure specific against Dyspe 
sia, Fever and Ague, &c. A fine cordial in itself, 
if taken pure. It is also most excellent for mixing 
with other cordials, wines, &c. Comparatively 
the yt NEL. existence, 

e ; Jr., Sole Agent 
P.O. Box 1029. io. 78 John St..N. Y. 
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No more sewing on of shoe buttons or an 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “* .,..... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, oF esebsece 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year.. 10 00 
Re es OE va ccccccsicescavceseces 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankuin Square, New York. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazrng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $8 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Macaztnz, 21 volumes 
ofthe Weexty,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s Werekty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrexty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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C. STEHR, Mewes of 
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Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 
Texas ALMANAC FOR 1878, 
Containing 200 pages of information about Texas, 


with new Map of Texas. Price 75 cents. Address 
J. BURKE, Jr., Publisher, Houston, Texas. 
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THE LUNGS are Strained and Racked 








by a persistent Cough, the general strength 


~ " wasted, and an incurable complaint often es- 
tablished thereby. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effect- 
ive remedy for Coughs and Colds, and exerts a beneficial 





effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. | 


$10 and upward. 

“ The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 

Tilustrated Catalogues may 
be had on applicaten. or 
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10 cents to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, New York, 

Corner 27th Street. 
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agents to canvass for the Complete 
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advertising facilities that no man need make less than 
$200 per month and all expenses—no matter whether 
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A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable and con- 
venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Harper's Half-Hour Series, 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


50 ENTERTAINING VOLUMES FOR $10. 
15 CENTS EACH. 

The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 

Kate Cronin'’s Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH. 
Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated. 
Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Diendonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 
The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 
The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharive S. Macquoid. 
The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 
Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. By George Eliot. 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 
Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 
Poor Zeph! By F.W. Robinson. 
Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 
Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 
The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 


25 CENTS EACH. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and Rice. 
Early England. By Fred. York-Powell. 
England a Continental Power. By L. Creighton. 
Rise of the People. By James Rowley. 
Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Creighton. 
Struggle against Absolate Monarchy. B. M.Cordery. 
University Life in Anc’t Athens, By W. W. Capes. 
Primer of Greek Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Primer of Latin Literature. By Eugeve Lawrence. 
Primer of Medieval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 
Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 
Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 
My Lady's Money. By Wilkie Collins, 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 
Moltke's Letters from Russia, Tr’d by Grace Bigelow. 





PustisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A complete set of the above fifty volumes will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of Ten Dollars. 

The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage free. 
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HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For Marcu. 





: 

Harper’s MaGazine for March—/full of interesting 
reading-matter, with eighty-four beautiful illustrations 
—offers its readers a rare literary entertainment, the 
varied character of which is shown in the following 
summary of its contents. 


——_~>—__— 


WASHINGTON SKETCHES. 


A beautifully illustrated paper, by Martua J. Lams, 
entitled State and Society in Washington, contains much 
novel information about the Department of State, and 
gives some very interesting details of social life in the 
national capital. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 
The first of a series of papers on Old Flemish Masters 
is about Quentin Matsys, the famous “ blacksmith” paint- 
er of Antwerp, with five Illustrations. 








HOUSEHOLD ART. 


Jvuuivs Witcox contributes an interesting paper on 
Fret-Sawing and Wood-Carving, with eighteen Illus- 
trations. 





FICTION. 


Chapters IV.-VII. of Witt1am Biack’s Novel, Mac- 
leod of Dare, with an Illustration. The second instal- 
ment of The Return of the Native, Tuomas Harpy's 
new Novel. 

An exceedingly humorous story, Morganatic Matches, 
by Constance F. Wootson. The scene is laid in Ohio 
at the time of Morgan’s famous raid. With three capital 
Ljustrations by Reinhart. 

Also, one of Rosz Terry Cooxke’s sharp delineations 
of New England life, entitled Sguire Paine’s Conversion. 





ADVENTURE. 


American coast is described in a paper, entitled Grand 
Manan and ’Quoddy Bay, by Epwaxp AssoTt, with 
striking Illustrations by Bricher. 





VALUABLE RELICS. 
A collection of thirty-three Unpublished Letters of 


Washington are the basis of an interesting paper by 


throw new light upon Washington’s domestic and public 
life. With two fac-simile Illustrations. 





EDUCATIONAL HOLIDAYS. 


A peculiar feature of American education is treated by 
C. F. Tuwinc in a paper on Summer Schools, with 
eleven Illustrations. 


HOME CHARITIES. 


The author of A Glimpse at Some of our Charities 
concludes her suggestive sketches with a review of the 
associated efforts now being made for the employment 
and education of women. 


POETRY. 

R. H. Sropparp contributes a very dramatic Poem, 
entitled /# A /satia, the scene of which is laid in London 
in one of the most troublous times of English history. 

A beautiful sonnet, entitled Doudt, is published anony- 
mously. 





SKETCH. 


A VENETIAN 


The author of ‘‘ Christmas in Venice,’’ in the January 
Number, contributes an equally picturesque sketch, en- 
titled Venetian J apestries. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


These five departments—the Easy Cuarr; the Lit- 
FRARY, SCIENTIFIC, and Historicat Recorps ; and the 
Drawer—constitute the most interesting feature of the 
Magazine. The Scientific Record is the only complete 
monthly summary of scientific progress published ; and 
the Easy Chair and Drawer are familiar household words. 


NOTE. 


Harper’s MAGAZINE contains more matter than 
any other American periodical; and its immense and 
constantly increasing circulation—equal to the combined 
circulation of all other American Monthlies of its class 
—enables its publishers to maintain and steadily advance 
its position, as to the quality of its literary and artistic 
contents, beyond the reach of competition or imitation. 
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man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway,N. Y. Catalogues mailed by enclosing stamp. 
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WOODWARD’S NATIONAL ARCHITECT. 
Vol. 2. New and Original Designs, Plans, Kleva- 
tions, Sections, and Detail Drawings to Working 
Scale’ for City and Country Houses. 100 Quarto 
Plates. Postpaid, $7 50. 

WOODWARD’S ORNAMENTAL AND FAN- 
CY ALPHABETS. The finest work on Letters 
and Lettering ever published. For the use of 
Draughtsmen, Engravers, Architects, Engineers, De- 
signers, Sign Painters, Embroiderers, and Schools. 
Eighty Quarto Plates. Postpaid, $6 00. 

WOODWARD’S ARTISTIC DRAWING 
STUDIES. A Drawing-book for Art Students 
and Schools. Adapted to all ages and all condi- 
tions of progress. 

HEADS, a, . $150 | ANIMALS, postpaid.. 150 

FIGURE: postpaid ..$1 00 | FOLIAGE, postpaid.. 10) 
Or complete in One Bound Volame, Eighty Quarto 

Plates, postpaid, $6 00. 

WOODWARD’S 75 DESIGNS FOR THE 
FRET-SAW. Postpaid, 50 cents. 

Order by postal card. Free Catalogue of Art, Archi- 
tectural, and Agricultural Books. 

GEO, E. WOODWARD, Publisher, 
136 Chambers St., New York. 
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18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 
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Sole tastes only 4. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


1. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun 
Riouarp Green, M.A., Author of “*A Short His- 
tory of the En; glist Pe ple,” “Stray Studies from 
England and Italy.” In Four Volumes, 8vo. Vol. 
1.: Early Enviand, 449-1071.—England Under For- 
eign Kings, 1071-1214.—The ¢ ‘harter, 1209-1291.— 
The Parliament, 1307-1461. With "Bight Maps. 
Vol. IL. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

IT. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Siow Nerwoomn, 
LL.D., Professor, U. 8S. Naval Observatory. With 
One Hundred and Twelve E ngravings, aud Five 
Maps of the Stars. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Iil. 
DANIEL THE BELOVED. By the Rev. Wreniam 
M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York City; Author of “Peter the 


Apostie, 


“David, King of Israel,” “ Elijah the 
Prophet,” &e. 


12mo, Cloth, #1 50. 
lV. 
FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT MOLTKE’'S LET- 
TERS FROM RUSSIA. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Grace — 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE HISTORY OF A crime: the Testimony of 


an Eye-Wituess. By Vioroa Hoge, Author of “ The 
Toilers of the Sea,” * Ninety- Three,” &c. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

VI. 

CYPRUS: ave ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES. A Narrative of Researches and Ex- 
coum Saritg x Ten Years’ Residence in that Isl- 
and. By General Lovis Pat MA mt Cranora, Mem. 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon, 
Mem. of the Royal Society of poking London, 
&c. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations, 
Svo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 


Vil. 
THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
Illustrated by the Author. 
Ornamental Cover, $1 75. 
VIIL. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE FIFTH. Edited, with Notes, by Winutam J, 


Sy Mrs. H. R. Hawers, 
Square 16mo, Cloth, 


Roure, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Eugravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents. 
Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The 
Merchant of Venice. —Jnlius Cesar. —The Tem- 


vest. — Henry VILL. — Richard Il. —Macheth.—A 






Mideumme — 9 Dream.—Goldsmith’s Select 
Poems. —Gray's Select Poems. 8q jvare 160, 
Cloth, Hiastrated, 70 cents per volume. 

IX. 


THE KHEDIVE’'S EGYPT: or, 
Bondage Under New Masters 
Ex-Agent and Consul-Geueral in 
Cloth, $1 50, 

x 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory and Art- 
ists’ Marks, for the Use of Collect By Wivistam 
C. Prue, LL.D. Vrofusely Nlustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00. (In a box.) 


The Old Honse of 
By Epwiy De Leon, 
Egypt. 12mo, 


re 


XI. 
MACAULAY'S ESSAYS: [32 
John Milton—Lord Byron. 
John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. 
The Earl of Chatham. 25 cents. 
William Pitt. 25 cents. 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 25 
Frederic the Great. 
Lord Clive. 25 cents. 
Warren Hastings. 25 cents. 
The Life and Writings of Addison. 
XII. 
A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE. By 
Evoeexe Lawrence. Author of * Primers of Greek 
and Roman Literature.” 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


mo, Paper.} 


25 centa. 


25 cents. 


» cents. 


25 cents. 


25 cents 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,* These Novela are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 


Two Tales of Married Life. Hard to Bear. By Gror- 
@tana M.Cratx. A True Man. By M. C. Srigiise, 
30 cents. Se 

An Open Verdict. By Mise M. E. Brappon. 35 cents. 

Da Capo. By Miss Tuackrnay. 20 cents, 

Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. By Warten Be- 
BANT anid James Rior. 25 cents, 

My Lady’s Money. By Witxte Corus. 25 cents, 

Poor Zeph! By F. W. Routxsox. 20 cents. 


85 cents. 


A Jewel of a Girl. 


Young Musgrave. By Mrs.O.trgant. 40 cents, 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 
50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


By Wriiiam Brack, 


By Harnierre Bowra. 


A Young Wife’s Story. 25 cts, 

A Modern Minister. With Mlustrations. Vol. J. 35 
cents. a 

What He Cost Her. By James Pay. 40 cents. 


Erema; or, My Father's Siu. By R. D. Brackxmorr. 
50 cents, ee 

The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By Grorar 
Enior. 20 cents, He 

Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By Groner Extor. 20 cents. 

Janet's Repentance. By Grorcr Error. 20 certs. 


Carita By Mrs, OnrpHanr, _Jilustrated. 50 cents 


Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Mary Parriox. 25 cents, 


S22” Harrre & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the laryer works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United Slates, on receipt of the price. 








ow Haerer’s Catarogue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 
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WHAT IS SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE IS SAUCE FOR THE GANDER. 
Hoxest Uncre S. “The 8 that’s good enough for the workman is good enough for the 
bloated bondholder.” 
Workman. “It's not good enough for me—it is only 90 cents—and I want 100 cents for a 


| ARE YOU AWAKE 


To the fact? You can do your own printing with an 
Excelsior Portable Press and save three quarters in cost. 
All sizes, $3 to $100. Tllust. catalogue sent for 6c. 


dollar’s worth of work.” 





B Stal? 


OF THE LATE FIRM OF 
STARR & MARCUS. 
Fine 

Stone Cameos and Intaglios, Rich Gold 
Jewelry, American and Foreign Watches, 


H. W.JOHNS?” PATENT. 


“BESTOS 


MATERIALS. ** 





Diamonds, Rare Pearls, Choice 
Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings 
Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. Sen 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 
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KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. | 
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THE BLESSINGS WE HAVE WE DO NOT MAKE USE OF. 
U.S. “See how pleased he is about this small outlet, and then look at all I have, and I am 


not happy.” 





No. 54 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





We have transferred our Retail Business to Mr. 
THEODORE B. STARR (late Starr & Maxovs), and 
from this date that Department will be conducted by 
him in connection with his general business, at No. 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, where our goods | 
will be offered at our established prices. 
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Our Salesrooms in Union Square will remain open | "y 4 a) x 
| for the sale of our wares to the trade only. re a ce) 
| Ee 
| Ts 


GORHAM MIG CO, 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler | 


FIRE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 
Paid up Capital............ $1,458,007 78 





Fine Clocks and Bronzes. 
Sole retail Agent for the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company, Silversmiths. 
No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 


ee | 
| ® 
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2,000 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower 
Seeds. 

500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds, 

590 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved 
varicties of Hoot and Forage Crops for Field 
Culture, consisting of Carrots, Mangel- 
wurzel, and Sugar Beets, Corn, Turnips, 
Ruta Baca, Grass Seeds, &c. Fertilizers, 
Garden Tools, Small Fruits, Flowering 
Plants, and other Requisites for the Farm 
and Garden. 

A compiete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directions for culture, will be found in the fol- 
lowing catalogues now ready for distribution. 

A copy will be mailed to applicants on receipt of 
price afixed—regular customers supplied gratis. 

Biliss’s Hilustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitch- 
en Garden. 220 pages, price 35 Cents. 

Bliss’s lllustrated Gardener’s Alma- 
nac for 1875,and Abridged Catalogue. 136 pages, 
with Monthly Calendar of Operations, 10 Cents. 

Bliss’s illustrated Potato Catalogue 
contains a list of 500 Varieties, and much useful infor- 


mation upon their cultivation. 10Cemts. Address 
P. O. Box B.K. BLISS & SONS, 
No. 5712. 32 Barclay St., New York. 


E yY RESTORERS better than Spectacles. 
Reduced to $1. Circulars free. Box 788,N. Y. 


Ghte 
_ ZO 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 





Silversmiths, Net Surplus, Dec.31,1876 530,056 86 

Cash Assetsin U.S. Jan. 1, 
LANE, NEW YORK. No. 37 UNION SQUARE. pect lite: na Spd 430,000 00 
= Net Assetsin U.S.Jan.1.. 220,000,00 


Trustees 1n New York: 
EARNEST CAYLUS, Esgq., of Caylus, Bochet, & Co. 
LOUIS pz COMEAU, Esq., of De Rhem & Co. 
CHAS. COUDERT, Jr., Esq., of Coudert Bros. 
JULIEN LE CESNE, Resident Secretary. 
T. J. TEMPLE, Manager for Middle States, 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, New York. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&#™ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 














Is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine Illustrations, 
and siz Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn and 
colored from nature. Price 50 cents, in paper covers; 
$1 00 in elegant cloth. Printed in German and English. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
—32 pages, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate in every 
| number. Price $1 25 a year; Five copies for $5 00. 
Vick’s Catalogue—300 Illustrations, on! y 2 cts. 
Address TAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





The Khedive’s Egypt; 


THE OLD HOUSE OF BONDAGE 
UNDER NEW MASTERS. 


Between Rector and Morris Streets, NEW YORK. 


By EDWIN DE LEON. 


ILLUSTRATED. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





why 
dll 

The work of Mr. De Leon is readable, entertaining, 
and easy to remember.—Saturday Review, London. 

It is as instructive as it is amusing. It really de- 
picts the Khedive’s Egypt, and shows Egypt as it 1s. 
—Exammer, London. 

Mr. De Leon’s book deserves, and “doubtless will 


64, 66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 76, 78, 80, 82, & 84 WASHINGTON ST., and 41, 42, 48, 44, 48, 49, & 51 WEST ST., 








91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





Harper's New aud Enlarged Catalogu 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cents. 


- HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


DICK’S 


The leadin 
from standard Grape Cream Tartar, and 
“Royal Baker,” the most perfect — 

A 





TASTELESS MEDICINES. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





ROYAL | 


Absolutely Pure. 


American Powder. Uniformly pure and reliable. Full we 
ae ta wholesome. 

‘owder Cook-book in the world, sent for 10 
dress ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York, 


take, a high place in public estimation as a compre- 
hensive, well-digested, and, on the whole, impartial 
exposition of the condition of Egypt under its present 
ruler.—Scoteman, Edinburgh. : 

Mr. De Leon's book is exceedingly interesting.— 
Vanity Fair, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BAKING 
POWDER. 





ht and full strength. Made 
All Grocers phe awe to Bevo it. The 
cents. 


(a Harrer & Broturrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 
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DUNDREARY’S VALENTINE. 


“My lord, will you send any valentines?” 
“Yes, I weally think I s-should like: 

When the iwon’s hot—ba! I found that out— 
A fellah might just as well s-strike. - 

And one sweet little cweachaw that I know 
Would weally cwy, i-if I missed. 

It’s—it's stwange, but some fellahs have a way 
Th-that no—ne woman can wesist.” 


“My lord, will yon look at these valentines? 
Here’s a Cupid, with silver wings, 

And a little poem, and flowers, my lord!” 
“¥-you can have all them i-idot things. 

If Cu-Cupid will make an ath of himself, 
With awwows, and ‘heart and hand,’ 

And woses, and bows, i-it’s a howwid way 
No fellah should follow or stand. 


“TI wecollect once, with a lovely girl, 
I th-thought I would follow the plan; 

And sh-she laughed outwight at the ‘ bleeding heart,’ 
And called me ‘a th-thtnpid man.’” 

“Oh, my lord, but that was a joke, no doubt.” 
“T th-thought it was—wather too free. 

I~—I hate those kinds of widdles and jokes 
That only some fellahs can see. 


“Wun down to Tiffany’s—t-tell him to send 
Some bwacelets, and bwooches, and chains; 

I can w-wite his valentines with my purse— 
It’s b-better than witing with bwains. 

For I al-always find th-that a wuby pin, 
Or a diamond wing for th-the hand, 

Or an amber cwoss, is one of those things 
Th-that ali women can understand. 


“JI wonder why fellahs mawwy at all! 
They just get th-themselves in a mess. 

Give it up? Most fellahs would give that up— 
It’s a widdle n-no fellah can guess. 

But I weally think—yes, I’m sure of it— 
That the vewy best time and way 

To keep Saint Valentine's twoublesome feast 
Is to keep it on—on Alil-fools’ Day !” 





OUR LITTLE SERVANT-MAID. 


I never thought so little of Barbara Darling as 
I did that July afternoon when she stood by the 
window with a pout on her lips and a frown on 
her brow, looking out on the road with eyes that 
saw nothing, and utterly oblivious to the fact 
that her dear, rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed little sis- 
ter was tugging at her skirt with one small hand 
and holding up her doll with the other, while she 
piteously complained, “ There’s sumfin bery awful 
wrong er matter wif my baby, Baba ; her’s broke in 
her inside, an’ can’t cry any more to sabe her life,” 
until the speaker, as though to make up for this 
deficiency’on the part of her “ baby,” burst into 
a loud, long, and tearless cry herself, and even 
then Barbara only pulled her dress out .of the 
dimpled little hand, and said, in a decidedly un- 
amiable manner, “ Oh, bother !” 

Barbara Darling was not pretty, that is, not very 
pretty—at least there was a diversity of opin- 
jon about her. The young men, alluding to her 
eyes and hair, spoke of violets and buttercups, 
the young women, on the contrary—young women 
are so unpoetical when by themselves !—sneered, 
“Blue china and molasses candy ;” the young 
men liked the deep dimple in her chin, the young 
women said it was “awfully babyish ;” the young 
men called her ‘a fairy,” the young women “a 
dwarf.” 

She was the eldest of eight children; had no 
accomplishment, unless singing a ballad or two 
passably well could be called one; was eighteen 
years old, poor, and—and—well, to tell the hon- 
est truth, rather high-tempered. And yet she had 
for a lover handsome, talented, proud, wealthy 
Anthony Ditto, the match that all the girls in her 
circle had been making eyes at for a year before 
he, with heart still untouched, had met “ wee Bab,” 
as he called her. 

How he came to notice her at all goodness 
knows, unless the comicality of the introduction 
struck through the dignity which enveloped him 
as a mantle, and softening his heart, as honest 
fun always softens hearts, let her steal into it, 
and then hoger | a burry sort of a little body, he 
couldn’t , oe of her afterward. 

“ Miss ra Darling,” said that provoking 
Ned Parker, “Mr. Anthony Ditto,” and we (yes, 
we—I'm Bab a. burst out laughing, the 
names were so odd following each other in that 
manner, you know; and from that moment we 
were excellent friends until the day we ceased to 
be friends and became lovers. 

Papa and mamma were delighted with the en- 
gegement, and so was I, for of course I loved him 

early ; and yet for the life of me I couldn’t stop 
what he called “ flirting,” I'm sure J didn’t 
mean it for that. You see every body is so very 
kind to a little woman that it is almost impossi- 
ble for her to be dignified. She gets used to 
being treated like a child, and accepts pet names 
and bouquets and bonbons and gloves and the 
best of every thing, and talks and laughs and 
sings with pleasant people of the opposite sex 
just as a child would. 

Now Fane! didn’t like it—absurd fellow! 
wasn’t I going to marry him?—and he used to 
look, oh! so very grim and ogreish, and lecture 
me on the impropriety of my conduct, until I felt 
myself the most miserable of sinners ; but—I don’t 
know how to account for it—I always forgot the 
lecture as soon as it was over, and was in disgrace 


again immediately. - 
* Well, the other evening—Fourth-of-July even- 
ing it was—a party of us young folks went to 
the to see the pyrotechnic (I had 
before I ventured on 
arriving there rather 
the last and conse- 
quently on the outside of the crowd. Ned Parker 
and I tried to push our way to the front, but we 
couldn’t; and I didn’t see a thing, excepting a 
few rockets and blue-lights, until the very last, 
when Ned lifted me in his arms so that I might 





at last catch a glimpse of Washington blessing 
his countrymen and women with one fiery hand, 
while he pointed to a Roman candle that had 
just gone up with the other. - 

Anthony was a few feet away, talking to Netta 
Brooke; and when I joined him, expecting to 
meet with a terrible frown, he greeted me with a 
charming smile. And all the rest of the evening 
he was as amiable as possible, and though he 
had several five-minute chances to scold me, nev- 
er said a —— word—never even referred to 
the - episode, but he did worse—he flirt- 
ed hi 


That t ea never dreamed of, and I must say 
that I thought—at the time—it was a real mean 
thing for a great tall fellow like him to do to 
revenge himself on a mite like me. 

Yes, he flirted for two long, very long hours; 
and un (the party ended at our house) the chil- 
dren proposed a kissing game, he, my haughty, 
reserved lover, joined in with that bold Brooke 

irl, and chose for “a partner” every time, 
ing her on the mouth—and she has a pretty 
mouth—as he did so. 

I should have liked to box her ears, and his 
too, for that matter, but I didn’t—of course 
not. I sauntered about with Ned Parker, and 
looked into his face as though every mo- 
ment I discovered some new beauty in it; and 
when Netta bade me -night (Anthony could 
find no excuse for off to walk home with her, 
her brother Dick being ), I kissed her, and 

she had enjoyed herself. 

“Oh! very much—very, very much, indeed,” 
said she, flinging a look which she meant to be 
tender, but it wasn’t—she has big, black, shallow 
eyes—at Anthony. “I never enjoyed myself so 
much.” 

But as soon as the garden gate closed behind 
them I took my engagement ring from my finger 
and flung it upon the ground, and I actually—I’m 
ashamed to tell it, but I did—made my hand into 
a fist and shook it at my promised husband. 
What would mamma, the dear, meek darling—I 
don’t get my temper from her—have said if she 
had seen me? 

As for Anthony, he wasn’t the least bit fright- 
ened, but caught the fist, and shut it up in his 
strong right hand like in a box. 

“T hate you!” I cried. “ Nobody ever treated 
me so before.” 

“But how many have you treated so?” he 
asked, with a smile; and I couldn’t help thinking 
how handsome he looked in the silver moonlight. 

“ Every has always done whatever I want- 
ed them to do,” I went on, stamping my foot. 

“ And consequently spoiled you,” said he. 

“What did you love me for, if I'm not—not 
nice ?” 

* Because I knew the moment I saw you, you 
wee thing, you were my fate. I thought you 
were nice then, and wanted to take you in my 
arms the moment you smiled at me.” 

“ And now ?” 

“And now I think you a bad-tempered, self- 

willful, unreasonable little girl.” 

“ Indeed !” and I wrenched my hand away, but 
not before he had kissed it with the most pro- 
voking coolness. “Then we'll part, unless you 

your opinion immediately, and promise 
never to speak to Netta Brooke again.” 

“T shall make no such silly promise, Barbara.” 
Good gracious! the idea of his calling me Barbara! 
“T have promised to drive her to the dépdt to- 
morrow.” 

“You return to the city together?” 

“ We return by the same train, as we have done 
a dozen times before.” 

“Go,” said I, almost beside myself with rage. 
“T never want to see you 2 ‘a 

“Are sure, Barbara ?” he asked—“ quite 
ure? I think you had better wait for a day or 
two before you banish me. If by the day after to- 
morrow—your birthday—you still ‘hate’ me, send 
me word to that effect, and I will, the moment 
your note is read, accept a position offered me 
this morning, and start for a home beyond the 
sea. Good-night, Miss Darling.” 

“ Good-night, Mr. Ditto.” 

And he strode away up the road, and I picked 
up my ring and stole into the house, and cried as 
though my heart would break. It was so cruel 
of him to be unkind to a little thing like me. 

The next morning, as ew on the front porch 


darning the children’s ear me! it 
seems to me every time -darning time 
comes around that there never’could be another 


family with so many legs as ours—Anthony drove 
past with Netta Brooke at his side, 

I hid behind the stocking basket until they 
were out of sight, and then I flew to my desk 
and wrote as bitter a note as a woman twice my 
size could have written, and I sent it to the vil- 


lage post-office that very evening by our little 
servant-maid. 
Our little servant-maid is a pretty little maid, 


with honest gray eyes, a small red mouth, 
bright chestnut hair, a pleasant smile, a neat 
plump figure, and a remarkably cheerful disposi- 


tion. And a clever little maid she is, too—can 
wash and irdn and cook and do a hundred other 

; but she possesses one taste which inter- 
feres sadly with the performance of her domestic 
duties—the most insatiate hunger for literature, 
which she gratifies whenever she finds an oppor- 
tunity, in season or out of season, morn, noon, or 
night. 


‘otatoes and stews are burned, bread, cakes, 
and pies baked to cinders, doors left open all 
night, breakfasts delayed, lunches forgotten, din- 
ners served too early or late—all on account of 
this love of reading which characterizes our little 


She nearly drowned hile 

baby once, while giving 
her her bath, by letting the darling’s heat slip 
under the water, while she devoured a story in a 
Harper's Weekly she had taken from a table near 
by. She let my canary escape while she removed 
his empty seed cup with one hand, and held Hel- 





en’s Babies in the other, her eyes being fixed on 
the book. She spilled the soup one dinner-time 
over papa’s immaculate white vest, while trying 
to peep at the magazine he was glancing over. 
She set the hot flat-iron on our best damask 
table-cloth, and left it there to indelibly imprint 
its triangular portrait, while she hastily read an 
interesting murder case in the morning paper. 

She could scarcely be got out of bed mornings, 
because she was tired and sleepy from reading 
the book she had abstracted from the book-case 
the night before, and when she did get up she 
actually sat before the dreary-looking stove for 
half an hour or so, intently perusing the various 
scraps of newspaper with which she should have 
been lighting the fire. 

In short, if she had not been the most devoted, 
sunny, unselfish, fond-of-us-all little creature, it 
would have been utterly impossible for us to have 
stood the many mishaps and disasters that sprang 
from our servant-maid’s devotion to literature. 
As it was, papa said to her when she drenched 
him with soup, “ Another occurrence of this na- 
ture, and you go.” And mamma said to her 
when she nearly drowned the baby, “ Really, Ele- 
anor, if any thing as dreadful as this happens 
again, we must part.” And J said to her when 
she freed my song-bird, “The very next wrong 
thing you do while reading—” and I made a sig- 
nificant pause and looked. 

“ Yes, miss,” said Nellie, meekly, with the tears 
in her gray eyes, which didn’t prevent her, as soon 
as she reached the kitchen, bursting out with 
“Why, why, why didst thou leave me ?” to a tune 
made up of a strange combination of “Old Dan 
Tucker” and “The Russian Hymn.” 

But with the exception of a turkey nicely roast- 
ed and sent to table retaining its crop and one or 
two other superfluous appendages to a turkey 
when roasted, on account of Red as a Rose is 
She, and forgetting to put the yeast in the bread 
one night because Hast Lynne lay beside the bread 
bowl, Nellie had got into no trouble for several 
months, and had gladly said to me, the morning of 
the very day I sent that horrid letter, “ So, miss, I 
Shall be with you another birthday, after all; and 
isn’t that Monarch of Minking Lane lovely? I 
read a little bit of it when I was dusting the par- 
lor, miss.” 

Well, to go back to naughty Barbara, stand- 
ing by the window, and gazing out into the street. 

Oh, how my heart ached! How sorry I was for 
quarrelling with my dear, good, splendid Anthony! 
The first thing this morning, my birthday morn- 
ing—last year I was scarcely through my break- 
fast when he came, bringing me the loveliest set 
of pearls—he will get my cruel letter, and then, 
before I can send another to beg him to forgive 
me, he will have started for that dreadful place 
away off goodness knows where. 

“ What possessed me,” I said to myself, wring- 
ing my hands in despair, “silly, wicked little 
thing that I am, to break my own heart and 
wound him so deeply? He loves me, I know 
he loves me dearly, and he never, never, never 
would have flirted had I not set him the exam- 
ple;” and I heaved a deep sigh, which was im- 
mediately echoed behind me, and turning, I saw 
Nellie laying the table for dinner, with a most 
woe- me expression on her round rosy face ; 
and as I turned toward her, two frightened im- 
ploring gray eyes met mine. For a moment I 
forgot my own trouble. 

“ Why, Nellie, what is the matter with you?” 
I asked. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! how can I tell you? And 
out of this house I must go as soon as you know. 
And I love your ma, and I almost love your pa, 
and I a-dore all the rest of you. Oh! oh! oh !”— 
bursting into sobs and tears. 

“Take down your apron this minute,” said I, 
firmly, “and tell me what you have been doing 
this time.” 

“ Well, miss,” said Nellie, giving a great gulp, 
and coming and standing before me, “ you know, 
miss, last evening I went to the village, and it was 
a elegant moonlight night, miss; and, oh! miss” 
—twining and untwining her fingers nervously— 
“T can’t bear to go out into a cold and heartless 
world. What shall I do? what sha I do?” 

“Go on,” said I. 

“And I got my paper—TZhe Weeklu Roarer 
Avis, you know, where they’re printing ‘ The Vow 
of the Glass Fiend; or, the Glittering, Gleaming 
Girandole.’ And,oh! miss, what shall I do?” 

“Go on,” said I. 

“ And I opened the paper in the store just to 
see how Stephanyer Alveretter got out of the 
enchanted cave, and I came out into the road 
a-reading it. Oh, miss, it’s most awful interest- 
ing!” And Nellie, completely carried away by 
her subject, unclasped her hands, and continued 
in as bass a voice as she could assume, “The 
dragon belched forth streams of fire.” And then 
suddenly changing to a high, shrill tone, “ Ru- 
dolfer sprang between her and the monster-r-r. 
‘Saved, saved, saved,’ she cried,” cried Nellie, at 
the top of her voice, entirely lost to every thing 
but the “most awful interesting” story. 

“Good heavens Nell,” said I, “ you'll have ma 
tumbling down stairs, thinking it’s tramps. For- 
get the ‘Glass Fiend,’ or whatever it is, for a few 
moments, and finish your own story.” 

The frightened look came back into Nell’s face. 
“ Well, miss,” she said, slowly, “I got my paper, 
and, oh! miss—” 

“Go on!” said I, stamping my foot. I had 
made up my mind never to stamp my foot again, 
but the girl was so provoking. 

“ And, miss” —with desperate calmness —“ J 
Sorgot to post your letter.” 

I flung my arms around her and gave her a 
hug and a kiss, promised her a whole year’s sub- 
scription to the village circulating library, and 
left her with round eyes and mouth wide open in 
wonder, while I flew to the door to answer the 
ring of— 

“ Barbara Darling,” said he. 

“ Anthony Ditto,” said I. 





A TRAMPS’ LODGING-HOUSE. 


Ir was back in the first half of the present 
century that the French novelist Evckne Sur 
won everlasting fame by his marvellous work en- 
titled the Mysteries of Paris, Certainly it was a 
book to be kept away from school-girls, and not 
one that parents and guardians would care to see 
familiarly handled by youth and innocence. Yet 
perhaps there is many a lesson taught in its 
pages that could not fail to have a good effect 
upon those who are so carefully guarded from all 
contact with vice or misery that they can only 
learn of their existence through the medium of a 
printed page. There is a sort of callous indiffer- 
ence to the woes of mankind expressed in the old 
saying that “one half of the world doesn’t know 
how the other half lives.” Under it lurks the 
suggestion that the first half in question not only 
doesn’t “ know,” but doesn’t care. “ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,” enjoins the Founder of* our 
faith in His Gospel, and yet the world seems to 
fancy that immunity can be had from this obli- 
gation by a placid ignorance of what these bur- 
dens are. The man who petulantly inquired, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” is certainly far 
outdone in selfishness by those who feel so little 
interest in that brother as not to recognize his 
existence or inquire into the circumstances under 
which he lives, 

At the time when Evoékye Sve, underneath the 
faint disguise of fiction, exposed the direful in- 
fluences that were at work in the by-ways of 
Paris, and painted scenes of such loathsome hor- 
ror that only the initiated could believe them to 
be true, New York was without any “ mysteries” 
of similar character. We were young, and life 
and light and air abounded throughout our 
streets. River-washed on both sides, and in no 
way overcrowded, our bustling metropolis was 
scarcely more than a thriving country town, 
where each man knew his neighbor, and work 
and wages only waited to be grasped by willing 
hands. Fifty years of cramped growth and of 
multiplying industries, bringing in their train o 
disproportionately increasing population, have al- 
tered all this. To-dayewe vie with Paris in the 
number of our misérables. Our tenement-houses, 
new and fresh half a century ago, are now pest- 
houses impregnated with contagious disease. Our 
cellars and our sewers in certain parts of the 
city have accumulated an amount of filth before 
which the Health Department seems powerless ; 
and our poorest classes not only fill the wretched 
habitations provided for them to excess, but over- 
flow into the streets, unable to find a roof to cover 
their heads. 

Those of our citizens who are accustomed to 
heed the demands of the poor as they meet them 
in our thoroughfares may possibly have noticed 
that the old begging cry of “ Please, Sir, give me 
a penny,” has become extended into a iengthy 
sentence and an enlarged demand of “ Please, 
Sir, give me five” or “ten cents,” as the case may 
be, “to pay my lodging.” Any great want in a 
community is usually followed by something in 
the way of supply, and the demand of our home- 
less poor has of late been met by the establish- 
ment of lodging-houses where the smallest possi- 
ble sum is charged for a meal and accommodation 
overnight. These are the substitutes offered to 
the wretched who through misfortune or crime 
have no longer a place on earth which they can 
call “ home.” 

It is one of these institutions that forms the 
subject of our double-page engraving. On the 
corner of Prince and Marion streets, in this city— 
a locality as unfamiliar to the residents of many 
of our avenues as a thoroughfare in Hong-Kong 
—stands a spacious building, which, like “ the dust 
of Alexander,” not only might but has come to 
such “ base uses” that if brick and stone and 
mortar were sentient, they could not but recoil at 
their own degradation. With no change save that 
wrought by imperceptible decay and the accumu- 
lated grime of years, here stands the old Presbyte- 
rian church where, in the days when our fathers 
were young, stern old Calvinists denounced the 
wickednesses of the world, and exhorted trembling 
sinners to flee from the wrath to come. Here are 
the very pews where the elect sat upright and 
shuddered to think of the fate of their less happy 
neighbors. Above on each side are ranged the 
galleries where the wayfarer may have wandered 
in and listened to the “ word in season” calculated 
to change his destiny. Unchanged in any detail 
rises the prim pulpit where the Rev. Cuar.es 
Fiyyey, pastor of the church, was wont to lift up 
his voice in prayer and praise each succeeding 
Sunday. 

All these things are there just as they were in 
the days when our city was young, but yet such 
a strange metamorphosis has come over the sa- 
cred edifice that its ancient occupants might easi- 
ly be excused if they were unable to recognize it. 
Unclean spirits have certainly entered in and 
taken possession, and yet the adaptation of this 
old “meeting-house’”’ to meet the wants of our 
homeless poor is not without a certain element 
of fitness. The church has become a refuge 
for the destitute, and in this way certainly it still 
fulfills its mission, although the care and suste- 
nance now offered are to the bodies of men rather 
than their souls. 

The history of the change by which the old 
Presbyterian meeting-house became a common 
New York lodging-house is as follows. Some 
three years ago Mr. Cuantes Dessert, now at the 
head of the institution, in wandering about this 
part of the city, took occasion to explore the dis- 
used building, and readily perceived the manner 
by which it might be adapted to the needs of the 
homeless part of our population. His next step 
was to find a gentleman who possessed sufficient 
means and inclination to interest himself in the 
enterprise. An individual, who successfully 
eludes all efforts to pry into his tncognito, was 
found somewhere among the merchant classes of 
our city; and by him furnished with capital, Mr. 
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A TRAMP%S’ LODGING-HOUSE.—_[Drawn BY MILLER anp McCourtcu 


Dessert at once set to work. Beginning at the 
basement of the building, a portion of it was 
partitioned off to form a bath-room. Here were 
introduced a liberal number of Croton water 
pipes, together with every appliance necessary 
for a thorough and comprehensive wash on the 
part of each beneficiary of the establi: hment. 
The remaining portion became a dormitory, space 
being economized to such an extent that accom- 
modations for eighty-five persons could be ar- 
ranged. 

418 soon as his attention was directed to the 
main floor of the church Mr, Dessert began to 
show the qualities of an able general in making 
the best use of the material at hand. Not a 
pew on ground-floor or gallery was disturbed. 
By some admirah coincidence the length of : 
church pew is usu; lly at least six feet: and what 
more could be desired in the way of a bed, un- 
less, perhaps, it were a little additional width ? 
But although Mr Dessert was to gratify 
the weak ire of sleepy | man nature for room 
to turn over, he was so far considerate of the 
comfort of each suest as to arrange at one end 
of each seat oad leathe d to 
serve as a pillow. Af, th itilizing the pews, 
and adding a few more bunks in waste places, it 
might have been Supposed that Mr. Dessx 1 
find hin t the end of } 
contrary, 
coucl Cs 
trod 


began arrangements for customers whose means 
entitled them to Superior consideration. Ham- 
mocks of stout canvas were swung, straw pillows 
and blankets purchased, and even the luxury of a 
small clothes closet provided, , 

Mr. Desserr jg hot so fastidious as Judge Hit- 
TON in regard to the guests whom he receives. 
They may be of an race, nationality, or creed. 
The shape of their noses matters nothing, neither 
do the details of their costume. The charge for 
admission is regulated according to the accommo- 
dation required, and in cases where the guest is 
entirely without money, he is permitted to offer 
a certain amount of labor in return for his enter- 
tainment. One condition only is made a sine qua 
non, that is, he Shall not be intoxicated at the 
time of making his application. This fact beir 
established, the Proposed lodger is interrogated as 
to his name and address (the atter question cer- 
tainly has the appearance of s; reasm, tho 
80 intended), and whether he desires to | 
his enterts inment in com or furnis 
lent in the vy ay of work If he be 
In taste, and can pay the required 
cents, is entitled to & hammox 
luxury is beyond h 


8, he must perf 
contented with a pew at fire 
of the latter sum he 

ttention dire 


pose he is presented with a towel and a bath 
ticket. At the same time, if discrepancies are 
noticed in his costume that are Susceptible of ad- 
justment by needles, thread, and buttons, these 
articles are furnished free of charge. 
In connection with the lodging-house there is 
staurant situated on the ground-floor. Here 
the same spirit of economy rules as elsewhere 
throughout the establishment. The proprietor 
clings to the American plan, and his guest is not 
tormented with the thought tl at his bill grows in 
proport his appetite is great. either is 
there a variety of viands to tempt the vi itor to 
extravagance. Indeed, the menu, Magnificent in 
its simplicity, reads as follows : 


you want. 


This tempting dish is excellent of i 
of the guests at the 
ior the m r of i x 


twenty-five per 
fat pork . 


ms of 


a similar arrangement exists in re- 
Staurant as in the case of the bed. 
awing and splitting of two logs 
ered an equivalent for a meal. 

: paper, the lodging-house 
t institution, and it is only 
lishment and closely observ- 


certainly a benevolen 
by visiting the estab 
ing the unfortunate 
any idea can be formed of the mis 
dation existing in our Chris g 
house is not, as might be Supposed, merely a tem- 
for the poorest of our 
classes, whom poverty 
yund men who have at 
d respected in refined 
Misfortune connected with 
our merchant class- 


one time been honor 
ind cultivated circles, 
s brought members of 
graduates of our 


> world that has kn 


small a sum, the new paper man determined to 
follow him and discover the nature of } 
The whereabouts of the old church, tr: 
into a refuge for the unfortunate, was soon re. 
vealed, and with the energy of his cl 
porter set about unravelling not only the secrets 
of the*establishment, but those of some of its oc- 
cupants. Obtaining permission of the superin- 
tendent to converse with his lodgers, the visitor 
went from one to another, int rviewing those to 
whom the official directed his attention as I 
the most interesting Story to tell. Among these 


Was a tall, fine-lookir man with 


whom the superintendent pointed out as | 

graduate of the university at Dublin, : 

Proce¢ ling down the isle, the reporter found 
Nn sitting 1 his hammock ; 

paring to sl *P, but not indisy sed tot 


rh 


time to tell than you have to spare. But I work 
now for my living, although in a very Snide way,” 

“What do you mean by ‘snide »” : 

“Oh, by snide I mean that the manner in which 
I now gain my living, as compared with that of 
former times, is yery indifferent, very DOO ; yes 

ide, very snide.” ~ toad _ 

“Have you friends here 9” 

“T have neither relatives nor friends, | have 
acquaintance plenty when I hs ve also money in 
my pocket. But what of f; iends? They may 
help at times, but a man, I guess, had better look 
to himself for all he has or gets, And this ] 
if there’s work to be had, from a ele rk to a tide. 
waiter or a coal-heave , I’m ready, and a ‘ solid 
man,’ too.” 

“Are you pretty well treated here Do you 
get your money’s worth »” ; 

“Indeed yes, oh yes; We are all wel] treated— 

g ll as the accommodations allow. 
is run, you see, upon the principle tt 


The place 
iat the great. 
ber as a whole, the cheaper the fare 


er the nur 
lividually 

1 you have no complaint to offer ai 

, Sir, no. They treat us like 

€ us every thir 
zrace of God. ]’ 


men, and 
need, except it be the 
‘ (peering comically abou; tl 
)“T suppose « ich of 


ie 
‘ is has had that f 
> in his life, But I am talking 
fe} reporter, when yi 1 tell 
poor wretch up in the «R treat’ hs 
} words of Ot ello 
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deeds relate, speak of me as I am; nothing ex- 
tenuate, nor set down aught in malice.’ Guod- 
night, Sir, good-night.” 

‘A few minutes later, while the reporter was 
seated in the dim-lit gallery watching the strange, 
weird scene below, his attention was attracted by 
a man who, seated at a distance, appeared en- 
grossed in deep thought. When approached he 
lifted his head suddenly, as though just awaken- 
ed. On being questioned, he answered clearly 
all inquiries regarding the accommodations and 
order maintained in the place, yet it was done in 
a manner so unconscious and mechanical that it 
seemed as if he must have had a past very dif- 
ferent from the deplorable present he was now 
enduring. Upon being questioned, it transpired 
that he was a graduate of the Penn Medical Col- 
lege, a practitioner of medicine and surgery in 
the army, having once had charge of a hospital 
station, and later on an M.D. with a lucrative 
practice in one of our large cities—which he re- 
fused to say. When asked about his present 
condition, he rose slowly, and with an expression 
half vexed, half of bitter recollection, he spoke 
in a conclusive though almost inaudible tone the 
one word, “ Opium,” then moved away among the 
shadows, which, as they closed about him, seem- 
ed a fitting veil for so ruined a life. 

Other instances as deplorable as these wer 
pointed out by the superintendent—one especial- 
iv, that of a salesman formerly employed by a 
large dry-goods house in this city at a salary of 
#2500. Discharged when their force was reduced 
under the pressure of hard times, he has been 
known to work for fifty cents a day. Want of 
work seemed, indeed, the only difficulty among 
many of the inmates of the lodging-house. Pass- 
ing down the aisle the newspaper man was hailed 
by an eager whisper: ‘“ You are a reporter, ain’t 
you’ .Well, now you just give us a good word, 
won't you? Tell’em the boys want to work, but 
they can’t get it to do, nohow.” 

In the present condition of our industries the 
lodging-house is doing a good work ; but difficult 
as are the problems presented to the political 
economist, surely it is a reproach to our common- 
wealth that with a country broad enough to ac- 
commodate twice the number of inhabitants now 
occupying it, and abounding in resources but half 
developed, there should be any necessity for such 
an institution as that established in the old church 
in Prince Street. 


ALPINE CLIMBING. 

Tue discovery of second routes up mountains 
which had already been scaled offers scope for in- 
genuity, and to it, not unnaturally, mountain trav- 
ellers have devoted themselves, while every ridge 
that could by any possibility be climbed over was 
called a pass. It became clear, however, after no 
very long period, that there were objections to 
this kind of mountaineering, and the gravity of 
these has been made the more clear by time and 
experience. When men first ascended mount- 
ains, they naturally took in each case what seem- 
ed the best line to the summit, that is, of course, 
the line by which the summit could be reached 
with the least difficulty and danger. This was, 
generally speaking, approximately found on the 
first ascent, and, slightly improved, perhaps, by 
subsequent travellers, became the established way 
to the summit. When, however, it was thought 
desirable to find a second route to the top of a 
mountain, this best and safest way could no lon- 
ger be followed, and a line had to be taken which 
was almost certain to lead over more difficult 
ground than the first, and might lead through 


very dangerous places. 
It may fairly be said that a tolerably safe route 
has been discovered to the summits of all save 


very few of the Alps; but when these paths were 
deliberately abandoned in order to find others, it 
was clear that the danger of mountaineering was 
increased, and, as it seemed to many persons, in- 
creased without reason; for a large number of 
people who can quite appreciate the pleasure of 
raining a lofty summit would utterly fail to see 

hat pleasure there could be in reaching that 
summit by a needlessly hazardous way, and would, 

uile fully admiring courage and energy, still con- 
that there was a well-marked limit to the 
risks which ought to be encountered without se- 
rious cause. It was at one time the general opin- 
ion of these who had most experience in Swiss 
climbing that in fine weather the chances of ac- 
cident on a mountain expedition could by skill 





and prudence be made extremely small, unless 
there was danger from falling stones or ava- 
lanches, and that, as skill and prudence were 
useless against these dangers, they were to be 
avoided even at the expense of turning back on 
an expedition. When men could take, in ascend- 


ing a mountain, the line best suited for human 
beings to traverse, they were generally able to 
keep clear of these evils ; but this could no longer 
be done when it was thought desirable to find a 
second path at all hazards. A typical expedition 
of this kind was the ascent of Monte Rosa from 
Macugnaga, made some years ago. It is impos- 
sible in reading the account of it not to admire 
the courage and energy of the travellers, and at 
the same time it is impossible not to feel that the 
object of their expedition was not in any way ad- 
equate to the great risk which was run. They 
had to pass—and even had to halt some time—be- 
low masses of rotten ice which might have swept 
down on them at any moment, and once they 
found the snow moving round them, and were in 
imminent danger of being carried away by an 
avalanche. Courage, like all other virtues, may 
be exaggerated ; and it can hardly be argued that 
it was rational to incur such risk as this in order 
to ascend from the south a mountain which for 
seventeen years past had been ascended from the 
north. 
On passes equally hazardous things were done 
for similar reasons. Every col which was fit to 








be crossed had been crossed; and for the sake 
of novelty, therefore, it was thought desirable to 
traverse places which were as fit for human be- 
ings as the Mer de Glace is for a four-in-hand. 
At about the time, however, when an account of 
a specially dangerous col appeared, two porters 
were killed at Grindelwald by falling stones ; and 
it seems now to have struck many even of those 
who had long been devoted to peaks and glaciers 
that the desire for mere novelty could not possi- 
bly justify such rash and headlong running into 
danger. 





CUPID’S MISSIVES. 


Ou! there are hosts of the dainty things— 
Missives em in silver and gold, 
Maidenward borne on Cupid’s wings, 
Breathing the story which never grows old. 
Hither and thither, with roguish face, 
Dispensing his wares, the sly god flies ; 
And woe to the maiden who fails to trace 
The mischief lurking in Cupid’s eyes. 
Aud there’s no end to the language of Love: 
He coins sweet adjectives all his own, 
Ard on earth below or heaven above 
There never was music like Love’s low tone. 
And trust to his wit for devices sly; 
He’s a capable fellow, and well he knows 
That his message may hide in the glance of an eye 
Or among the leaves of an innocent rose. 


He’s quite at home in the “lock of hair” 
Which rustic lovers each other send, 
And always ready to help them swear 
That their “love and truth shall know no end.” 
But Love is a rogue, and no one knows 
Whether his words be false or true: 
There’s many a thorn beneath the rose, 
And his net has sometimes broken through. 


But, after all, this enticing rogue 
Will reign supreme on Valentine’s Day, 
And his ways and doings are always in vogue, 
No matter what his slanderers say. 
And whether the missive be dainty and fine, 
Or only a modest “lock of hair,” 
So long as it comes as “a valentine,” 
Why should the pretty maidens care? 





TIMOTHY WARE, ESQ. 


Mr. Tivorny Ware stood at his garden gate 
and looked down the road. You might have no- 
ticed him, perhaps, as you passed along—a wrin- 
kled, keen-eyed, elderly man. Now elderliness, I 
take it, is further off from the sweet ripeness and 
flavor of old age than youth itself. To be elder- 
ly presupposes some thinness of blood, some sort 
of inexpressible poverty of nature, such as there 
seems to be all about this region where T. Ware’s 
house is located—a range of long, low-lying, un- 
easy hillocks that could never settle themselves 
to any thing ; a sandy, incapable stretch of thread- 
bare grass and stunted woodland. 

It was not an easy thing to imagine just that over 
the south ridge lay a smiling and fruitful coun- 
try, a thrifty settlement of Quaker farmers, who 
held themselves, perhaps, a little too much aloof 
from this inhospitable neighborhood. 

It was a chill October afternoon, and the low 
slant rays of the setting sun looked furtively out 
from a blue-black ridge of cloud over the garden 
and the garden’s owner. There had been a frost 
overnight, which had wiped out almost every lin- 
gering vestige of summer-time. A few elderly 
beans clung shrinkingly to their poles in the bleak 
background ; a scanty patch of corn rustled its 
sere leaves forlornly in the wind, with here and 
there a pumpkin ripening sparsely between, and 
turning out its yellow rotundity to the sun, as 
resolved to put the best face on things that was 
possible; while, tall and stark, a row of sun- 
flowers, flapping gauntly above the hedge, over- 
looked the desolation. 

As old Ware stood there at his gate and look- 
ed about him, with his faded red cap on his head 
and his lank dressing-gown clinging about him, 
he seemed verily a part of the frost-bitten scene, 
illustrating it feebly, like an ill-cut frontispiece 
in a badly printed volume. Yet there was a tra- 
dition that he had once upon a time been the chief 
figure in a great concern somewhere in town, and 
that in some forgotten period long ago the old 
weather-beaten house had flaunted gayly in a new 
coat of paint and bright green shutters, and was 
bright with new carpets and curtains to welcome 
a coming bride. But all that was so far away 
now that people had forgotten the date, and could 
not recall that they had ever been interested in 
any thing concerning old Ware. 

Tin Ware, Esq., the boys called him—a nick- 
name based, perhaps, on a floating legend of mi- 
ser-made wealth stowed somewhere away in the 
loose clap-boarding of his tenement, or perhaps 
intended briefly to bear testimony to the value 
set upon him in the community—Tin Ware, 
Esq., was not a popular man among the lads of 
the village. They had a persistent inclination 
to hoot him, to gibe at him, and to torment his 
lean, ill-tempered dog, which followed his master 
every where with a snarling and objectionable 
faithfulness. The boys, considering all these 
things, felt themselves called upon to vindicate 
the claims of justice by robbing old Ware’s or- 
chard and breaking into his melon patch. Things 
in this way were brought to a sort of balance. I 
myself saw one day, as I passed his fence, a huge 
charcoal placard, reading thug: 


B. Ware of The DAWG. 


And many a bare-legged youngster, I have no 
doubt, hid snickering in the hedge at the sight 
of old Ware slowly deciphering the scrawl in 
wrathful spectacles. 

But very few besides the boys ever troubled 
the old man with attentions, either for good or 
ill. He seemed to have slipped from the mind of 
both men and fate—an elderly shrivelled old fig- 
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ure whom Time had forgotten to dignify with 
gray hair. . 

He looked up and down the road keenly with 
his frosty blue eye, not as a man who expected 
any thing or any body, but simply beeause it was 
his habit to look sharply. And yet as this north- 
easterly glance swept the road, there came along 
it something far from unpleasant to look upon— 
a gray figure in a Quaker bonnet. There would 
have been a smile of welcome in almost any body’s 
eye as the plump quiet Quaker face of Rebecca 
Rhodes approached, but not a spark kindled in 
old Ware’s flinty gray orbs. ; 

Rebecca’s well-kept acres lay just beyond him, 
over the south ridge, and all about her farm-house 
was trim and tidy, clean and wholesome, as Re- 
becca herself. It must have been the love of con- 
trast that brought her in range of Timothy’s di- 
lapidated surroundings; but of all living things 
in the village Rebecca alone had a good word for 
him, and stopped of an odd afternoon now and 
then to wish him good-day over the gate. 

“TI have brought thee a loaf of sweet bread, 
neighbor,” said she. “I’d an uncommon good 
baking this week, and I thought thee t not 
take it amiss to try a loaf.” She held forth in 
her white plump hand a snow-white napkin, open- 
ing its folds temptingly as she did so. 

“Tm wanting naught,” was the gruff reply. 
“ Week-old bread’s enough for me, and I 
make no doubt it might be far better for some 
other folk than the dainty trash they’re set upon 
—women-folk leastways.” 

The blood came into Rebecca’s calm face, but 
there was no vexation in her answer. “Thee’d 
never set aside an old friend like that, neighbor,” 
she said. “ Nay, nay; I recommend thee try the 
loaf. It’s spoken well of, is my sweet bread, the 
country round. Thee will not shorten thy days 
much by just one trial, and if thee likes it not, I'll 
never trouble thee - 

Even the imperturbable face of old Ware shows 
a slight smile at this mingling of acerbity and 
sweetness, but he makes no demonstration. 

“T am on my way to see old Betsey,” says Re- 
becca, quietly extending her hand and placing 
the loaf on the gate post. “She's one of the town 
poor—or rather one of the Lord’s poor, I think, 
for she doesn’t belong to this township. Poor 
old xa 


One might have imagined that old Ware gave 
a sort of start just now, as if an invisible electric 
shock had struck him. He was not used to hear- 
ing sympathetic talk of any kind. It tried his 
nerves, probably. 

“One of the wretched vagrants that are pau- 
perizing the community, wandering hither and 
yon,” growled Timothy. 

“ Ay, ay, neighbor,” says Rebecca, softly and 
wistfully; “a hard time they have of it, poor 
things! And this many a year has she been a 
wanderer and a vagabond on the face of the earth, 
has poor old Betsey.” She takes the white-cov- 
ered loaf absently with her large shapely hand, 
looks up and down the road with thoughtful gray 
eye, sighs softly, and goes her way, leaving loaf 
and napkin capping the gate post. And there 
you might have seen it at night-fall, and long after 
night-fall, if you had chanced that way ; for hadn’t 
Timothy told the woman he didn’t want it? and 
was he the man to demean himself by removing it 
after that? And your speculating on the singu- 
lar stubbornness of the human heart would not 
have been lessened had you caught sight of him, 
by the flickering candle in his upper window, sit- 
ting there motionless with an eye on the gate be- 
low. Perhaps he expected Rebecca back after 
her gift. I do not know. 

“She’s one of the town poor, is old Betsey,” 
said Rebecca, meekly, and had said it meekly year | 
after year, striving to allure the vagrant old wom- 
an into —- home on the charity list of the 
good towns-folk, and to rest her aching old bones 
in the town poor-house. But old Betsey was not 
to be trapped. 

If one must be poor and ragged, at least let one 
have plenty of fresh-air leisure, says old Betsey. 
To be a pauper and a drudge both is a little too 
much. And-to be preached %o and prayed over 
and hedged in right and left, and to scrub work- 
house floors and scour work-house knives, all for 
a bit of bread—bah! that is all unbearable, says 
old Betsey, shrugging her bony shoulders under 
her ragged shawl, and setting out warily on her 
everlasting tramp. She is an incorrigible v t, 
utterly irreclaimable. Perhaps Rebecca thinks 
a half-fledged thought like this when she finds 
her prey has escaped her and is fairly on the road 
again. 

On the road again, untamable, ragged, h , 
and free. She walks at a rapid, uneven pace, her 
thin shawl fluttering in the wind, her untidy slip- + 
pers flapping at her heels. It grows dusk as she 
steals along; the road is dreary with cloud and 
shadow, and with a mocking moon that gleams 
out now and then, pate Rare after this 
gray old ghost of g woman flitting below. There 
is a white object there ahead of her—something 
tall and queer, with a round white head. The 
vagrant swerves a minute out of her way, survey- 
ing it furtively. Then she puts forth her claw- 
like hand and clutches greedily Rebecca’s sweet, 
dainty loaf. 

Aha! what a good providence is here! Ah! 
can it be that Fate should come, for once in a 
way, with sweetness and luxury in her hand for 
an old jeurer, and night and darkness to devour 
it in! wildered with pleasure, old Betsey hi 
the dainty under her faded shawl. _ 

There is a crash then, as if the heavens were 
falling ; a shout that curdles her thievish blood ; 
a rough hand is laid upon her with vise-like grasp. 
Law and justice seem to have come down bodily 
upon the marauder ; but it is only old Ware, who 
has been watching from his window. His hand 
is raised to strike the thief—the thief with va- 
grant and vagabond written all over her; in her 
vulpine eyes, her long blue nose, her skinny, claw- 
like hand. The woman shrinks back, cowering, 
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against the gate post, with a wheezy cough ; the 
old shawl falls away from her face. Out comes 
polating tight down ua the shivering, enserhiey 
pointing right on the shivering, crouchin 
figure and on the countenance that for one in 
stant upturns toward the assailant. 

“My God!” cries Timothy. And that is all, 
His hand falls at his side, he turns and walks 
back to the house, leaving the wretch to her 
plunder. 

The wretch is a mere animal, after all—a hunt- 
ed animal, it is true, with all the greed and cun- 
ning of such, She makes her way somewhere 
with her prize—it doesn’t much matter where. 
But there comes up a storm at midnight, a blind- 
ing, blood-chilling storm, that might make the 
veriest tramp thankful for shelter. Old Ware, 
sitting motionless in his chamber, hears the 
rafters shake overhead. He listens: perhaps he 
is afraid the old house will come down over his 
head. The wind raves and shrieks about window 
and doorway. He gets up by-and-by, and lifting 
the dripping sash, looks out into the road. He 
sees nothing; no boys will rob his melon patch 
to-night, and no beggar come whining to his gate. 
Afar off, where the road circles toward the south 
land, old Betsey has crawled into the shelter of a 
way-side barn. No, there is nothing to be seen 
any where about. Timothy shuts the window 
with a shudder, and crawls to bed. 

A week after this, Rebecca, sweet and tintless 
as a snow-drop, stops at the gate once more. 


you—you 
needn’t put her in Potter’s Field. She mightn’t 


easy, you know.” 
“T have no such superstitions, friend,” said 


“She had a name once,” says Timothy, stand- 
ing erect, with a strange flush on his face. “A 
bright and beautiful woman once was my wife, 
Elizabeth Ware.” 


A long and weary winter has passed ; a summer 
has brightened and faded; the autumn twilight is 
settling softly on bloom and barrenness, as old 
Ware stands at his gate once more, looking down 
the road. In his hand is something wrapped in 
white, which he sets upon the gate post as a 
gray-clad graceful figure comes walking up the 
road, 


“ Rebecca,” he says, “I return your napkin.” 

“Nay,” says Rebecca, recognizing het own ini- 
tials—“ nay, friend, I have an abundance—” 

“Open it,” interrupts the old man, abruptly. 
The gentle Quakeress is used to h his 
moods, and as she unties the linen, a diamond 
ring rolls glittering out upon its edge. There is 
a box of shining trinkets within and a small gold 
watch. 

“They were all hers once, in the old times,” 
says old Ware, huskily, “before she left me. 
You may keep ’em for her sake, an ye will.” He 
pauses; there is no answering*movement from 
Rebecca. “Or,” he adds, with irritation and sud- 
den energy, “I'll just heave ’em overboard when 
I quit here for and all. Yes, I'll quit here 
for good and all. I never had no home nor no 
friends—she spoiled all that—and I may as well 
finish it out that a-way.” 

Rebecca clears her throat. “It has long been 
borne in upon me, Friend Timothy,” she says, in 
a high, constrained voice, as one who delivers a 
difficult message—“it has long been borne in 
upon my mind that thee is living too much alone. 
There is none to look after thee, or fix thee up a 
bit comfortable for the winter; and I have had a 
clear leading from the Lord which I have suffer- 
ed hitherto to be hidden in my heart—it is that 
I should offer thee a home with me, Neighbor 
Timothy, if so be it seems 

“A home?” said Tim 
ingly at his weather-beaten old mansion. 
how, Rebecca ?” 

As how, Rebecca? There was a group of 
small boys hidden just below the hedge, in the 


opening where the great a its 
fruitage on either side the Tom and Jim and 
Dick were there, bare- and sly as weasels. 
Of course the apples to them on that 


time for them. There was no withstand- 
ing the logic of old Ware’s dog by any argument 
of justice and fair play. The twilight had quite 


hand in Timothy's. 

“ Whist, fellows! whist! ye needn't to 2 
cries Tom. “ She's ’ to have him for her 
man. Bully for her! She'll never set the dawg 
onto a feller.” 

And with full pockets and hearts the 


back with an eye 

of approval. “J knew it back,” says 

Tom, oracularly—“ course I did ; "t I see ole 

ware ing down that ’ere road time an’ agin 

arter her? ahe could sweeten a crab-apple, 
she cou 


ld!” 

And I think that she did, for the boys of the 
village had a grand dinner one day, at which Mr. 
Ware and his Quaker bride walked down among 
them, smiling right and left, and Tom and Dick 
nodded knowingly to each other and said, “I 
told you so.” 





